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COMPARLZON. 


The Dream of Youth. 


jx days of yore, while yet the world was new, 
And all around was beautiful to view, 
Wheo Spring and Suinmer ruled the happy hours, 
Andgolden fruit hung down with opening Howers ; 
When if you chanced amid the woods to stray, 
The rosy footed Deyads led the way— 
Or if beside a mountain brook your path, 
You never failed to catch some Naiad in her bath: 
‘Twas in that golden day, that Damon strayed, 
Musing alone, along a Grecian glade : 
Retired the scene, yet in the morning light, 
Athens in view, shown ghunmering to the sight, 
Twas far away yet painted on the skies, 
Itseemed a marble cloud of glorious dyes, 
Where yet the rosy worn, with lingering ray, 
Loved on the snowy pediments to play. 
But why did Damon heed the distant scene? 
For he was young, and al! around was green— 
A romping brook was playing through the dell, 
And on his ear the laughing echoes fell— 
Along his path the stooping wild flowers grew, 
And woo'd the very zephyrs as they flew. 
Then, why young Damon heeding nongit around, 
Seemed in some thrall of distant vision bound, 
[cannot tell—but dreamy grew his gaze, 
And all his thought was in a misty maze— 
Awhile he saunted—then beneath the tree, 
He sat down, and there a reverie 
Came o'er his spirit like a spell,—and bright 
A truth-like vision, shone upon his sight. 
Around on every side, with glowing pinions, 
Acireling band, as if from Love’s dominions, 
Ml wooing came, and sought with wily art, 
To steal away the youthful dreamer’s heart. 
One offered weglth—another spoke of fame, 
And held a wreath, to twine around his name— 
One brought the pallet, and the magic brush, 
By which creative art bids nature blush, 
To see her rival ;—and the artful boy, 
His story told—the all entrancing joy 
His skill could give,—but well the rogue concealed 
The piercing thorns that lie, all unrelieved, 
Along the artist’s path—the poverty, the strife 
Of study, and the weary waste of life— 
And when perchance, all glowing from his hand, 
The landscape lives, as by a god’s command, 
To see his work by some concerted ass, 
Who knows a landscape, for he’s fed on grass, 
Trampled and torn, because this spot of green 
deems too faint, and that too broadly seen— 
ys the perspective here is out of joint, 
And this foreshortening is a case in point! 
All this, the draw-back of his wily tale, 
¢ little artist covered with a veil. 
Young Damon, listening, and his heart beat high, 
ut now a cunning archer gained his eye— 
And stealing close, he whispered in his ear, 


| 


| That Damon vowed, like many a panting youth, 
| For Love, eternal constancy and truth ! 
| But while the whisper from his bosom broke, 
| A fearful image to his spirit spoke— 
| With frowning brow, and giant arm he stood, 

Holding a glass, as if in threatening mood, 
| Hie waited but a moment for the sand, 

‘lo sweep the idle dreamer from the land! 

Young Damon started, and his dream was o’er, 

But to bis soul, the seeming vision bore 
| A solemn meaning, which he could not spurn— 
And youth perchance may from our fable learn, 
That while the beckoning passions woo and sigh, 
| Time, with his ready scythe stands listening by. 






The Ma 


gic Veil’s Removed. 


Tere is an hour that all must feel, 
A pang each human heart must know ;— 
A wound, all study to conceal, 
That still through lingering years must flow ! 
"Tis when the magic veil’s remov’d, 
And, gazing round with startled eye, 
We see the world, once so much lov'd, 
Appear in stern reality ; 





Stript of the fairy hues that youth, 
Love, Faney, Hope, had o'er itthrown —} 
And, by the clear cold light of Truth, 
In all its real mis’ry shewn! 
When ev'ry joy young bosom prize, 
Tint after tint dissolve away, 
As sun-beams in the western skies, 
That vanish with departing day ! 


Then falls a blight upon the heart, 
When thus it finds its hopes are vain; 
Like the crush’d flow’r ;—no time, no art, 
Can ever make it bloom again! 
Happier are they who press the tomb, 








A glowing tale, so musical and dear, 
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While Life one bright Elysium seems, 
Than those who, through an age of gloom, 
Linger, to mourn their early dreams ! 





— 


Song. 
"Tis past, the fitful dream is o’er, 
Young Love and I have parted; 


I'll heed the urchin’s tale no more, 
But prove the stony-hearted. 


For still the wily god deceives, 
Though he vows to leave you never ; 
Yet if some foolish girl believes, 
He laughs, and flits for ever! 


Then fare thee well young Love, farewell ! 
Yes, thou and I have parted; 

I know thy falsehood, Boy, so well, 
I'll now prove icy-hearted ! 
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Snarleyyow ; or, the Dog Fiend. sequence was, that the boat, as she was born 
ay CAPT. MARRYAT. down by the tide against them, shipped a oa 
= every moment, Which the wind threw AY Aint | 
CHAPTER XXI. eareass of the corporal, who was now quite e, 
In which are narrated the adventures which took arerungirate — than four hours CXposure toy 
lace in the corporal’s cruise tn the jolly boat ee 2: “ pyeemere : — arly daw 
pr ted : eae J - fo Zero. All the e« rporal S SfOlcish Was gone: he 
Corporat Van Spirrer, as soon as he had ex- | talked wildly, erouehed and gibbered in his fem 
pended all his breath4in shouting for help, sat when he was suddenly roused by a heavy short, 
down with such a flop of despairon the thwartof) He raised his head, which hae sunk upon fy 
the boat, as very nearly to swamp it. As it was, | chest, and beheld something close to him, closey 
the water poured in over the starboard-gunnel, the gunnel of the boat. It was a thin, tall figure 
until the boat was filled up to his ankles. This holding out his two arms at right angles, and 
alarmed him still more, and he remained mute as | parently stooping over him. It was just int 
a stockfish for a quarter of an hour, during which position that Smallbones lay on the forecastle¢ 
he was swept away by the tide until he was unable | the cutter on that day morning, when he wasabog 
to discover the lights on shore. The wind fresh | to keelhaul him, and the corporal in his state ¢ 
ened, and the water became more rough; the | mental and bodily depression, was certain that; 
night was dark as pitch, and the corporal skimined | Was the ghestof that poor lad whom he had so¢ 
«A tousand ty-|ten tortured, Terror raised his hair erect—ty 


along before the wind and tide. 
fels !” at last muttered the corporal, as the seareli- mouth was wide open—he could not speak—y 
ing blast erept round his fat sides, and made him | tied to analyze it, but a wave dashed in his face 
shiver. Gust succeeded gust, and, at last, the | his eyes and mouth were filled with salt wate, 
corporal’steeth chattered with the cold : he raised | and the corporal threw himself down on th 
his feet oul of the water at the bottom of the boat, | thwarts of the boat, quite regardless whether se 


fur his feet were like ice, but in so doing, the weight | Went to the bottom or not; there le lay, haf 
of his body being above the centre of gravity, the | groaning, half praying, with bis bands to his eye, 
boat careened over, and with a “ Mei Gou!” be) and his hoge nether proportion raised in the ais 
hastily replaced them in the water. And now a) every limb trembling with blended cold and frigh 
shower of rain and sleet came down upon the un-) One hour more, and there would have been nm 
protected body of the corporal, which added to his thing but corporal parts left of Corporal Va 
misery, to his fear, and to his despair. Spitter. 

“ Where am [7 muttered he; “what will be- The reason why the last movement of the cw 
come of me? 
tyfels—what had Ito doin a boai—I, Corporal) was aground on one of the flats; and the figur 
Van Spitter?” and then he was again silent for | which bad alarmed the conscience-stricken come 
The wind shified to the | ral, was nothing more than the outside beacon d 


Ah, mein Gott! twenty tousand poral did not swamp the boat, was simply thet 


nearly half an hour. 
northward, and the rain cleared up, but it was | a weir for catching fish, being a thin post with 
only to make the corporal suffer more, for the | cross bar to it, certainly not unlike Smallbones a 
freezing blast poured upon his wet clothes, and he figure, supposing bim to have put his arms in thet 
felt chilled to the very centre of his vitaley, His position, 
whole body trembled convulsively, he was frozen For upwards of an hour did the corporal lie 
to the thwart, yet there was no appearance of day- versed, when the day dawned, aud the boat 
light coming, and the corporal now abandoned | been left high and dry upon the flat. The fisher 
himself to utter hopelessness and desperation, and | men came down to ¢ xamine their weir, and st 
commenced praying. He attempted the Lord's what was their success, when they discovered the 
Prayer in Duteh, but could get no further than beat with its conténts. At first they could mt 
“art in heaven,” for the rest, from disuse, had | imagine what it was, for they could perceit 
quite escaped the corporal’s memory. He tried | nothing but the capacious round of the corpon, 
to recollect something else, but was equally un- | which rose up in the air, but, by degrees, ther 
successful; at last he made up a sad mixture of tnnde out that there was a head and feet attache 
swearing and praying. ‘to it, and they contrived, with the united eflorts of 
“ Mein Gott!—a hundred tousand tyfels—gut | four men, to raise him up, and discovered that life 
Gott—twenty hundred tousand tyfels ! , Ah, Gott | was not yet extinet They poured alittle sclnappet 
of mercy—million of tyfels! holy Gott Jesus '— | into his mouth, and he recovered so far as to ope 
twenty million of tyfels—Gott for dam, I die of bis eyes, and they having brought down with them 
cold!” Such were the ejaculations of the corpe- two little carts drawn by dogs, they put the corpe 
ral, allowing about ten minutes to intervene be- ral into one, covered him op, and yoking all the 
tween each, during which the wind blew fresher, | dogs to one cart, for the usual train could not move 
the waves rose, and the boat was whirled away, | so heavy a weight, two of them escorted him ® 
But the corporal’s iniseries were to be prolong- their huts, while the others threw the fish cag 
ed: the flood of water was now spent, and the ebb | into the cart which remained, and took possessor 
commenced flowing against the wind and sea, | of the boat. The fisherminen’s wives, perceiving 
Thiscreated what is called boiling water, thatis,q the cart so heavily laden, imagined, as it ap 
contest between the wind forcing the waves one proached the huts, that there had been unt 
way, and the water checking them the other, success, and were nota Tittle disappointed whee 
which makes the waves to lose their run, andthey | they found that instead of several bushels of 
ris@, and danee, and bubble inte points, Theeon- fish, they had caught a corporal of mariners bot 
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Ss 
kind Wearted, for they had known mis. | tion the very object of her widow's dreams—the 
autipodes of Vanslyperken, and as superior as 
* Hyperian to a Satyr.” He had all the personal 
advantages, with none of the defects, of her late 
husband; he was quite as fleshy, but had at least 
six iuehes more in height, and in the eyes of the 
widow the Corporal Van Spitter was the tinest man 
had beheld, and she mentally exclaimed, 
«There is the man for my money ;” and, at the 
same time, resolved that she would win bim. Alas! 
how short-sighted are mortals; little did the corpo- 
ral imagine that the most untoward event in his 


they were 
ery, and Van 
ered ap with alltie blankets they could collect, and | 


Sitter was put into a bed, and cov- 


very sou WAS able to drink some warm soup 


offered to fim. 
” ee ‘oh! i eatin Seni” oak 
noon, that the corporal was able to narrate whiat 


It was not, however, till long past 


had takeoa place. . 

“Will youg lieutenant pay usforsaving you, and 
bringing him his boat!” demanded the men. 

Now, it must be observed, that a great revolu- 
tion had taken place in the corporal’s feelings 
since the horror aud sufferings of the night. He 
felthatred towards Vanslyperken, and good-will | life would be the cause of his being possessed of 
towards those he had treated unkindly. The su-| ease and competence. The widow received him 
peruatural appearance of Smallbones, which he | most graciously, spoke in no measured terms 
still believed in, and which appeared to him asa against Vanslyperken, at which the corporal rais- 
warning —what he had suffered from cold and ex- | ed his huge shoulders, as much as to say, “ He is 
haustion, which by him was considered as a pun-}| even worse than you think him,” was very violent 
ishment for his treatment of the poor lad but the | against Suarleyyow, whom the corporal, aware 
moruing before, had changed the heart of Corpo-| that it was no mutiny, made no ceremony in 
ral Van Spitter, so he replied in Dutch. «* damning in heaps,” as the saying ts. 

“He will give you nothing, good people, not The widow begged that he would feel no uneas- 
even a glass of schnappes, L tell you candidly—so | ness, as he should remain with ber tll the cutter 
keep the boat if you wish—I will not say a word | returned; and an hour after the first introduetion, 
about it,except that itis lost. He is not likely to} Corporal Van Spitter had breakfasted with, and 
see it again. Besides, you can alter it, and paint it. | was actually sitting, by her request, on the fubsy 

little sofa, in the very plaice of Vanslyperken, with 

Frau Vandersloosh by her side. 
We must pass over the few days during which 
Widows have vot that mai- 


she 


| 
| 
| 


This very generous present of his Majesty’s pro- 
perty by the corporal, was very agreeable to the 
fishermen, as itamply repaid thera fortheir trouble. 
The corporal put on his clothes, and ate a hearty 
meal, was freely supplied with spirits, and went to | den modesty tothwart their wishes, which so often 
bed quite recovered. The next morning, the fish- | prevents a true love tale from being told. And all 
ermen took hia down to Amsterdam in their ewa!| that the widow could not tell, Babette, duly 
boat, when Van Spitter discovered that the Yung- ‘instructed told for her, and it was understood, be- 
frau had sailed ; this was very puzzling, and Cor-| fore the cutter’s arcival, that Corporal Van Spitter 
poral Van Spitter did not know whatto do. After | was the accepted lover of the Frau Vandersloosh. 
some cogitation, it occurred -to him that, for Van-| But still it was necessary that there should be 
slyperken’s sake, he might be well received at the secrecy, not only on account of the corporal’s 
Lust Haas by widow Vandersloosh, little imagin- | being under the commaud of the lieutenant, who, 
ing how much at a discount was his lieutenant in of course, would not allow himself to be crossed in 
that quarter. ‘his love without resenting it, but also, because it 

To the Frau Vandersloosh accordingly he re-| was not advisable that the crew of the Yungfran 
paired, and the first person he met was Babette, | should not be permitted to spend their money at 
who finding that the corporal was a Dutchman, ithe Lust Haus. tt was therefore, agreed that the 
and belonging to the Yungfrau, and who presum- lieutenant should be blinded ag tothe real nature 
ed that he had always felt the same ill-will towards | of the intimacy, and that nothing should take place 
Vanslyperken and Snarleyyow, as did the rest of | until the cutter was paid off, and Corporal Van 
the ship's company, immediating entered into a | Spitter should be a gentleman at large. 
narrative of the conduct of Snarleyyow on the! Independent of the wisdom of the above pro- 
preceding night, the anger of her mistress, and ceedings, there was a secret pleasure to all parties 
every other circumstance with which the reader is | in deceiving Vanslyperken. But something else 
already acquainted. Corporal Van Spitter thus for- occurred which we must now refer to. The cor- 
tunately found out how matters stood previous to his | poral’s residence at the widow's house had not 
introduction to the widow He expatiated upon | been nuobserved by the Jesuit, who was the French 
his sufferings, upon the indifference of his leuten-| ageatin the house opposite, and it appeared to him, 
antin sailing without caring what had become of | after the inquiries he had made, that Corporal Van 
him, and fully persuaded Babette not only that he | Spitter might be made serviceable. He had been 
was inimital, which now certainly he was, but) sent for and sounded, and it was canvassed with 
that he always had been so, to the widow, aud) the widow whether he should accept the offers or 
amused, her, as she dressed her, with the corpo-} not, and finally it was agreed that he should, us 
ral’s adventures, and the widow felt an interest in, | there would be little or no risk. Now it so hap- 
before she had seen, Corporal Van Spitter, from} pened that the corporal had gone over’ to the Je- 
the account of his ‘ moving accidents by flood | suit’s house to agree to proposals, and was actually 
and field.” in the house conversing with him, when Vansly- 

But if prepossessed in his favor before she saw | perken arrived at the door. ‘The corporal ascer- 

him, what did she feel when she first beheld the | taining who it was by a sinall clear spot left in the 
substantial proportions of Corporal Van Spitter !| painted window for scrutiny, begged that he might 
she beheld the beau ideal of her imagina- ) be concealed, and was hid bebind a screen. The 


the cutter was away. 
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Jesuit did not exactly shut the door, us he supposed 
he did, and the corporal, who wondered what could 
have brought Vanslyperken there, kept it ajar 
during the whole of the interview and the counting 
out of the money. Vanslyperken left, and as he 
shut the other door the corporal did the same with 
the one he held ajar, and took a seat at the other 
end of the room, that the Jesuit might not suspect 
his having overheard all that had passed. 

Now the Jesuit had made up his mind that it was 
better to treat with the principal than witha second, 
and therefore did not further require the services | 
of Corporal Van Spitter. He told him that the 
lieutenant having received private information 
that one of the people of the cutter had been seen 
at his house, and knowing that he was the French 
agent, had come to inform him that if he attempted 
to employ any of his men in carrying letters, that 
he would inform against him to the authorities, | 
That he was very sorry, but that after such a notice | 
he was efraid that the arrangements could not pro- | 
ceed. The corporal appeared to be satisfied, and 
took his final leave. No wonder, therefore, that! 
the widow and Babette were on the watch, when) 
they saw Vanslyperken enter the house, at the very | 
time the eorporal was there also. 

The eorporal went over to the widow's, and nar-| 
rated all that he had heard and seen. 

“Why, the traitor!” exclaimed the widow, 

** Yes, mein Gott!" repeated the corporal. 

“ The villain, to sell his country fer gold,” 

** Yes, mein Gott!” repeated the corporal. 

“ Fifty guineas, did you say, Myuheer Van Spit-| 
ter!” 

‘* Yes, mein Gott!” repeated the corporal. 

“Oh, the wretch '—well,” continued the widow, 
at all events he is in your power.” 

« Yes, mein Gott!" 

« You can hang him any day in the week.” | 

« Yes, mein Gott!” 

“Ho, to! Mr. Vanslyperken :—well, well Mr, 
Vanslyperken, we willsee,” continued the widow, 
indignant at the lieutenant receiving so large & 
sum, which would otherwise have been, in all 
probability, made over to Corporal Van Satter, 
with whom she now felt that their interests were | 
in common. 

“ Tousand tyfels! roared the corporal, dashing | 
his foot upon one of the flaps of the little table 
before them with so much force, that it was broken 
short off and fell down on the floor. 

«“ Hundred tousand tyfels!” continued the cor- 
poral, when he witnessed the e@ecis of his vio-| 
lence. 

Although the widow lamented her table, she- 
forgave the corporal with a smile; she liked such | 
proofs of strength in her intended, and she moreo- 
ver, knew that the accident was occasion by indig- | 
nation at Vanslyperken. | 

« Yes, yes, Mr. Vanslyperken, you'll pay me 
for that,” exclaimed she; “ I prophecy that before 

long you and your nasty cur will both swing to- 
gether.” 

The corporal now walked across the little par- | 
lor and back again then turned to the widow 
Vandersloosh, and with a most expressive look 
slowly muttered, 

“ Yes, mein Gott!” 





—- ———_——_———,. 


After which he sat down again by the side of 
the widow, and the y had a short consultation: by 
fore it was over, Corporal Van Spitier declare 
himself the deadly enemy of Lieutenant Vavsls, 
perken; swore that he would be his ruin ang ral, 
fied the oath upon the widow's lips. Alas! Wha 
changes there are in the world. 

After which solemn compact the corporal row 
took his leave, went on board, and reported hig 
self, as we have stated in the proceding chapter, 





ORIGINAL. 
Stanzas for Music. 


Wuen do I think upon thee, love? 
Ah, when can I forget ?— 

Let all around deceitful prove, 
This heart’s unaltered yet !— 


When do I think upon thee, love ? 
Ah, dost thou ask me so,— 

Let inorning’s earliest dawning prove, 
And pensive evening show! 


Those glittering orbs that rule the night, 
Ask, if thou doubtest still, 

And the pale moon's soft and silvery light, 
Ur the slow murmuring rill! 


Yes, ask of those, love, they will tell, 
How oft with deepest sigh, 

This heart repeats thy fond farewell, 
And mourns thou art not nigh! 


Oh, | must ever think on thee, 
W hate’er may be my lot,— 
"Till lite itself shall cease to be, 
Thou can’st not be forgot! F. SAUNDERS. 





’E was in the Giddy Gallopade, 


"T'was in the giddy gallopade 
When eyes were brightly glancing, 

Where pleasure holds ber joyous reign, 
And tuiry forms were dancing, 

That first Lmet thee, aud thou wert 
The fairest of the fair, 

For of all the beauties that stood round 
None could with thee compare. 


The gems that sparkled on thy brow 
Shone with a pure, clear light, 

But the 2lance, that shot from thy sweet eyes, 
Was far more pure, more bright. 

And thy radiant sinile diffused around 
Joy, happiness, and peace ; 

Without it, joy I ne’er have found, 
Oh! may it never cease, 

And thy sweet voice came o'er mine ear 
Like the breathing of a lute 

O’er the waters on a summer eve 
When all around is mute. 

And I loved thee for thy radiant smile 
And thy voice's gentle tone ; 

I wooed thee, and I won thee, 
And now thou art mine own, 





—_= 





y the side of 
sullution: by 
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ORIGINAL. 


The Kissed Hands. 


Her declarg 


haut Vansly, 
ruin and ral, 


Alas! why 


orporal rose 
‘ported hig 
ug chapter, 


ve, 


AUNDERS, 


»pade, 


eet eyes, 


j 


ear 


Translated from the French. 


Iy the north of Europe at the entrance of a gul 
of the Baltic sea, is a second Venice, formed of 
some scattered islands that the genius of associ- 
atio . 
ynites the several members of the same family. 


Not less than six centuries had passed since these | 


separate parts of the Venice of the North had 
overleapt their natural limits, and they yet, tended 
to unite still closer. Happy would it be for man, 
if ties of blood had the duration of ties of stone. 
This other Venice is Stockholm, where reigned 
two Gustavus’ surnamed the Great, one because he 
broke with a stroke of his sword, the cruel fetters 
which were strongly riveted in his country,—the 
other, because by the power of his courage and 
genius, he elevated his country to the first rank 
among the military nations of Europe. 


This last Gustavus was no more and upon his | 
throne, vacant by his soldier-like death, the right of 


succession placed a Queen, weak and capricious, 
who could leave nothing behind her after tweuty 
years of sovereignty, not even a successor to her 
rank. 

Christine reigned, or rather the prudent Oxen- 
stiern, attaching himself to her, by the services 
rendered the Great Gustavus, continued to govern 
the State with great ability. He boldly proved 
that the title of Queen did not always bestow 
absolute sovereignty, while the happy Count de 
Lagardie secretly introduced into the royal bed, 
well knew what to think of that vow of celibacy 
which a credulous people in their ignorance con- 
founded with that of chastity. 


It was a great and solemn day of reception in 
the old palace of the king's of Sweden. Noble 
Swedes, strangers and courtiers, came to salute 
Christine ou the twenty-first anniversary of her 
birthday, the people dressed in their best, pressed 
in 8 crowd into the courts of the palace, and ac- 
companied with their noisy vivats, the Greek 
harangues and Latin discourse, prompted by Swe- 
dish gallantry. 

All at once the people became agitated and 
began to murmur—the officers on guard at the 
palace, ran to their r@spective parts, brought ap 
their troops, and arranged them in order of battle 
inthe vast court. All the windows of the chateau 
Were opened at the same moment, and filled with 
men and women in the rich habits and uniforms 
of court days, All eyes were directed upon the 
same point, and every one seemed to say—* Look 
there,” 

The Count de Lagardie, young, handsome and 
haughty as the favorite of a Queen, appeared on 

Principal balcony of the palace, and gave the 












nhas united in one city—as the same name, 


blows upon the shoulders of the patient so slowly, 
jand heavily, that a loud ery burst from him at 
every stroke, and raised a sentiment of compassion 
in the souls of the ten thousand spectators of that 


f| sudden execution. 


| What was the crime of this man, thus cruelly 
i chastised on a day of rejoicings, and almost under 
ithe eyes of Cluistine? Vhy did the voice of 
Lazardie, seem full of anger, when he said, “ the 
Queen does nof wish to imprison this man?” 
|And why were the eyes of the happy favorite, 
animated with the fire of a cruel joy, as he added, 
«Give him twenty blows with a cane, such is the 
order of her majesty ?” 

This man was nothing more than a laboring 
| miner, came from Norbery te Stockholm, to assist 
at the brilliant fete, given on the birth-day of the 
Queen. His crime was caused by his ignorance 
of the laws of etiquette. He had been told in his 
own province of Westmorland, that oo such a day 
the sovereign loved to see around her the lowest, 
as well as the most noble of her subjects, and that 
the royal hand was offered, naked to the kisses of 
the Swedish people, kiss the hand of a Queen! 
The baud of that Cliristine, whose image was 
adored by all as the ornamentand joy of the smoky 
cabin of Lambken, the laboring miner—it was an 
honor to which he had never thought to pretend, 
but when he knew that during the year, there 
would be a time when the doors of the palace 
would be opened to all who wished to kneel 
before Chrisune, he lived but for the arrival of that 
day, when he might receive his share of the royal 
favor, tle made his working days longer and 
employed them so well that at the time marked for 
the popular rejwicing, the miner found himself 
rich enough to buy a handsome and suitable dress 
for the day, which well became him, as his figure 
was good and his gaiteasy. His first care, upon 
arriving at Stockholm, was to go to the great 
Church of St. Nicholas, to ask of God, long years 
of glory for his well beloved, the Queen. At last 
the day broke when the cannons of the forts of 
Fredericksburg and Waxhelm, announced to the 
people that Cliristine had accomplished ber iwenty- 
first year, Lambken awakened by the noise of 
artillery, felt auimated with love for a Queen of 
twenty-one years, that all Europe admired. Drest 
in his best clothes, with his soul singularly agitated, 
he followed the crowd toward the royal chateau, 








ing order to the chief of the Police, who 


he did not notice that the people stopped, respect- 
fully, in the vestibule of the palace—he kept on 
jostling on all sides, noble ladies, brilliant officers, 
and grave magistrates,—at his first step in the great 
gallery, his simple dress excited surprise, but the 
astonished nobles opened to let him pass—they 
muttered their surprise, but Lambken advanced 
seeing none of the enraged glances which were 
showered upon him from all sides, and hearing 
none of the cries of the nobles, angry at finding 
themselves in the palace in such mean eompany— 


listened with uncovered head,—* The Queen does he es thus even to the door of the saloon where 


hot wish to imprison that man,” said he, © give him | 
instantly, in this place, twenty blows with a cane, | 
and then set him at liberty. Such is the erder of | 
majesty.” The ehief of the Police, for that. 
executioner by devotedness for the a | 


ed the criminal to kneel, and Jet fall twenty 





ChiStine received the homage of her eourt—the 
Chamberlain at the door demanded his name, and 
endeavored to stop him, but the miner excited by 
hope and intoxicated by the noise, pushed the 
officer aside, and threw himself upon the royal 
hand which at that instant was graciously extended 
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LOVE OF COUNTRY. 





towards the President of the Senate—at the sight 
of this man the Queen shrieked, 


hand and an hundred arms were taised to puutsh 


The jailor opened the door of the dungeon ang 


snare -* Ree t er 4 = x ee 
drew-back ber called Lambken Come my triend this js the 






hour, the gallows is erected and the hargiay 


him, the miserable being, him a man of nothing, a) waits.” 


G. M, s 


Cs 


e 
Who = greal 





lost child of the great family of the people, 


caine insolently to steal a favor reserved solely for! 


those privileged by birth and fortune. 
well 
claimed he, as he was secured and dragged away 
by the valets, “ [ wish only to kiss thy sacred 
hand, must you deny me that happiness!” And 


«Christine! my 


when in the court-yard, the chief of the Police ex- | 


ecuted the sentence pronounced by the favorite, 
Lambken, interrupting his cries, continued to re- 
peat—* Christine, cruel Cliristine! | swear before 


God, that a day shall come when in spite of you | 


I will kiss your reyal hand.” 

The next day Lambken left Stockholm, but he 
did not re-appear at Norbery. Five years after, 
two prisoners, the one a young man of sixteen or 
sevenfeen years, accused of an attempt at rape, 
the other the avowed chief of a band of Brigands. 
were discussing in a dungeon the rigor of their 
fates. “ Ah,” said the young man, “that for which 


I most regret in the world, is the hope of seeing , 


again those whom I love.” 
“Child,” replied the bandit, “in a few years 


you will quit the prison, and yet you despair, as if 


it was not well known that time love, never loses 
his rights. Listen, a beautiful Queen, proud and 
cruel, one day caused a poor devil, who had 
conceived an invincible passion for her, to receive 
twenty blows with a caue—the unfortunate fellow 
wished but to touch with his lips the hand of his 
well beloved. They punished his temerity as if 
crime, and not love, prompted his foolish enter- 
prise. He swore before God, that there should 
come a day, when she herself should give that 


hand, which now repulsed him, to his kisses, and | 


that mouth which now said, “ strike the criminal” 
should open to ask grace of the poor devil, so 
basely caned by the chief of Police. That day of 


vengeance so mach desired, did not soon arrive— | 


but it came at last—it was upon a hunting party— 
the Queen pushed her horse so hard, that she 
became separated from her companions, and found 
herself in the depth of the forest suddenly sur- 
rounded by ten men, who knew neither fear or 
pity. Christine—it was she, said to them, “ Tam 
the Queen.” I, for it was, the chief of the Bri- 
gands, the insulted man--[ replied to her, I am 
Lambken, who has sworn to kiss your royal hand, 
and who has waited five years for you to offer it. 
Our pistols turned toward her threatened her with 
instant death. 
towards her. 


* Prostrate yourself,” said she without turning | 


pale, “ those whom I allow to kiss my hand, never 
approach me but on their knees.” She offered 


to have accomplished my oath, permitted her to 
escape. The next day myself and band were 
taken. But no matter I have kept my word. 
Experience has proved to me that love should 


beloved Christine!” ex- 


Christine hesitated—-I advanced | 




























Love of Country. 


Ir is a truth which cannot be to frequently, 
peated, that almost all the good which has bee 
done tn the world, all the important discovers 
made, have been by individuals, single Persons, 
not combinations of men ; and also, that this my 
sure of good would not, in general, have bem 
attained, had the individuals concerned not remo. 
_ed from the places of their nativity to localitig 
where their abilines had scope, and where the 
were not persecuted by ridicule. It would see 
/ to be almost a law of nature, that mankind show 
| disperse—not take root inthe soil, asif they Wer 
Surely it is possible to retain a 
attachment in feeling to the place of one’s bin 
and yet plant yourself somewhere else—go wher 
bread is more honorably to be obtained, and wher, 
at least, you have room for unembarrassed actin 
We are humbly of opinion, that what is called 
‘love of country” is much too often made aple 
for indolence, if not av excuse for some kindsd 
Hear what a last centuy 
writer says ou this point:-— To live deprivedd 
one’s country is intolerable, [Is itso? How come 
it then to pass that such numbers of men livea 
|of their countries by choice? Observe how te 
streets of Londou and of Paris are crowded. Ca 
over those millions by name, and ask them onely 
one of what country they are: how many wil 
/you find, who from different parts of the eat 
come to inhabit these great cities, which afford te 
largest opportunities and the largest encourage 
ment to virtue and vice? Some are drawn ly 
ambition, and some are sent by duty; many resat 
‘thither to improve their minds, and many to ® 
prove their fortunes; others bring their beauy, 
and others their eloquence, to market, Remove 
hence, and go to the utmost extremities of the east 
| west; visit the barbarous nations of Africa, or tht 
inhospitable regions of the north, you will find po 
}climate so bad, no country so savage, as noe 
have some people who come from abroad, and ib 
habit those by choice. e 


vegetables, 


mischievous prejudice. 


| Among numberless extravagances which pas 
| through the minds of men, we may jusily recke 
for one that notion for a secret affection, indepe 
ident of our reason, and superior to our reat 
which we are supposed to have for our counlth 
_asif there were some physical virtue in every s* 
‘of ground, which necessarily produced this elite 
in every one born upon it. This notion nay have 
contributed tothe security and grandeur of staits 


“Deer It has therefore been unartfully cultivazed, and tht 
her hand, Leovered it witn kisses, and then happy 


prejudice of education has been with care pute 
its side. Men have come in this case, as in maiy 
others, froin believing that it ought to be so, to p@ 
suade others, and even to believe themselves 

it is so.” 


never despair, and that with every woman, though | 


she be Queen of Sweden. there is for us a favora- 
Lle moment, and we should only be careful that it 
does not escape whien it arrives.” 





A coqnette has been compared to those lig 
| wines which everybody tastes and nobody buy* 
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Red ribbons always suggested, 


And white satin was like, 


‘rry, only he left me a legucy. A house in the 
Country was worth “ fifty thousand brothers.” I 


fung aside my blue gauzes, and thought of 
Violets :— 


GRASMERE LAKE. 
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Grasmere Lake; 
A SKETCH, BY A COUNTRY COCKNEY. 


CgRTAINLY when one is young, one is tanght a ' 
al of useful knowledge ; why it is called | of the garden :— 


reat de : 
yseful, Lcan'ttell; it bas never been of use to me 


But among other things, which I then learnt by 


heart, isa plece of ancjent History. 


ed that poetry should not be permitted in, his Re- 
public. [ wish [ had lived under such a well-re- 
gulated government, had not then been the victio 
Some persons | 


of an over-excited imagination. 


have had their happiness destroyed by their wives, | 
others by their children; others, a still more nu- | 


merous class, by their creditors. 
destroyed by poetry. Oh! that I had never read 
Cowper's Task, or Thompson's Seasons ; or, that 
the days of my youth would return, attended by 
my present experience, or they would be no good 
tome, The truth is, that lam an unfortunate in- 
dividual smitten with 


“ The sacred loves of nature and of song.” 


Not that I ever wrote verses; I respected them 
too much, to dream of attaining unto them myself. 
No, {merely read them at every leisure moment ; 
was never Without a book in my pocket: and re- 
solved to practise their precepts at my earlist con- 
venience, the county became 

“My hope by day, my dream by night.” 
Inever passed through the Streets with out repeat- 
ing :— 

“Oh, for a home insome vast wilderness ! 

A boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where the rumor of oppression and deceit, 

May never reach me more.” 


[never drove out in my gig on a Sunday, and 
sawacottage with a green dvor, a pear tree nail- 
edagainstthe wall, and French beans growing 
uaturally in the garden, without wishing, 


“Oh, that some home like this for me could 
smile.” 


My taste for the beauties of nature, as pointed | 
out by the poets, showed itself even in the en: | 
gagements of my shop window. TL always whis- | 
pered to myself as [ watched the graceful ribbons 


Minic some gay pasture : 


“ Such beauties does Flora disclose, 
When she smiled on the banks of the Tweed.” 


“ The rose which here unfolds 
Her Paradise of leaves.” 


“The lady-lily-—-paler than the moon.” 
At length my brother died ; I should have been 


“Which comes before the Swallow dares, and 
takes 


The winds of March with beauty.” 


Plato ordatne | 


Mine has been | 


— —— — - _————- 


| *Dending its image o’er the wat'ry clearness, 
| W cooing its own sad beauty into nearness.” 


[ dismissed my foulards, intent on those foulards 


« Tulips, that every shade of color wear.” 

Let me not be ungrateful—I[ was happy for a 
mouth, which ts as long as a honey moon, perhaps 
longer: here | can’t speak from experience ; the 
poetry by which Lregulated my existence, is elo- 
quent upon love, but silent on natrimony., Moore 
| says, no great genius ever yel lived happy with his 
wife. 
ple, to try: some of the evil influence might have 
descended in me, their devout worshipper; and 
they done me quite harm enough, without that. 
| Mr. George Robins was my Mephistopholes, and 
the copyhold of a cottage near Grasmere, my 
ihond. It was a sweet pretty place, quite removed 
from the high-road, with a porch hung with honey- 
suckles, roses that looked in at the window, anda 
gardeu well stocked with fruit-trees and vegeta- 
| bles :—« Here,” thought I, “I may copy Words- 


| . 
| worth, and enjoy 


I thought it too greata risk, as their disei- 


} 
} 


‘The harvest ofa quiet eye, 


That sleeps and broods on its own heart.’” 
| 


The influence of the Lake poets was on “ the 
haunted air.” I went to bed and dreamt of getting 
;up early, and really had new-laid eggs, and milk 
from the cow, for breakfest; but—for the truth 
inay be told, when we are tired todeath of keeping 
it to ourselves—I am a miserable man: T really do 
not know what to do with myself, the nights are 
so long; for I go to bed soon and get up late, and 
the days are longer yet. In vain I remind myself 
that L have realized my former dreams of felicity ; 
that bake my own bread, grow my own vegeta- 
bles, and kill my own mutton, In vain 





“ My banks they are furnished with bees, 
Whose murmur invites one to sleep.” 


I cannot accept the invitation more than fourteen 
hours out of twenty-four; and what to do with the 
remaining ten, | cannot tell, Why did Wilson 
give © Hints for the Holidays,” unless they could 
be taken ? but | own, walking tires me, fishing 
makes me swear, and Leatch cold by going onthe 
water: as to shooting, that is quite out of the 
question, unless in tiny extremity I shoot myself— 
and J don’t want to die; Lonly want to love, and 
live poetically. If LT had but taxen a house near 
the high-road, | should at least have seen the 
stages pass; or if there were even an apothecary 
in the neighborhood, or an officer on half-pay, ora 
curate, | might sometimes get them to dine with 
ine, and not be doomed to wateh my shadow on 
the wall, or in the glass ; I have tried each side of 
the room to avoid it, 





“Oh, Solitude! where are thy charms, 
That sages have seen in thy facs 7” 

I lean, day after day, over the little gate of my 
garden, and thé Jane is my Sister Anne; I keep 
asking it, “fs anybody coming?” and I only get 
the same answer as the unfortunate heroine im 
Blue Beard :— 


«Tis the sun that shines bright, and the grass tha 





folded up my maize silks, and thought of the 
low daffodil, : 


grows green.” 
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A MAN WITHOUT MONEY, &c. 


————————————— ea 


I would sell my house, but no one will buy it; and 
besides, there is such a thing as shame in the 
world; I wish [had not said so much about my 
happiness in leaving town. People ought to 
be grateful: [have done a great deal forthe Poets; 
is there not oné among them to do something for 
me? [entreat them to recollect that I have read 
them, which is a great deal; Ihave bought them 
which and I reduced their 
theory to practice, which is mostofall, They owe 


is still more: have 
me a recompense, and Lhave a plan in my head. 


I want one of them to come and commit suicide in 


my garden, and leave a paper behind requesting 
He might assign | 


to be interred in that very spot. 
any reason his imagination suggested, and t would 
take care that religious attention should be paid to | 
his last wish; indeed, it is for that I desire bis | 
death. He shall be buried under my fine old ap-| 
ple tree: think how beautiful the pink and white 
blossoms will strew his grave in Spring! and 1 
will plant over it iny finest double violets, with a 
succession of polyanthuses and pinks; besides 
geing to the expense of a handsome tablet in white 
marble ; or | would not even grudge an urn, with 
a veiled figure, like that on the lid of a black tea 
pot, weeping over it. My house would then be 
put down to the guide-books, aud all travellers 
informed, “ that it would be very desirable for 
thein to go a little out of the way, to see the beaut 
ful monument, erected to the memory of the well 
known and uulortunate Mr. ——, so celebrated 
for his genius, his misfortunes, and lis death. I 
might then hope to see a litle company. Lwonld 
keep a book in the summer-house, forthem to write 
their names and reminiscences; also some of 
Atwood's patent pens and an ink-stand. More- 
over, if the worshippers of talent should bring 
their provisions with them, (pick-nicks, Lam told, 
are common among the ruins of Rome,) they would 
be welcome to the use of the grass-plat, and I 
would lend them glasses, and knives and forks,— 
articles, which, being indispensable, are always 
forgotten on such occasions; however, when it 
rains, which it usually does on all parties of plea- 
sure, they should be indulged in the use of my two 
parlors, and the passage between thein. 

Nota Bene. Visitors are at liberty to take what 
flowers they might want to strew over the grave. 





A Man without Money. 


A man withont money is a bory without life, a 
walking shadow, a «pectre that affrights. His look | 
is doleful his conversation languid and heavy. If 
he wishes to pay a visit, he never finds anybody at 
home, and if he opens his mouth to speak, he is. 
interrupted every moment, in order that he may | 
not finish a sentence, lest he should end it by ask. 
ing for money. He is avoided as a pestilence, | 
and is considered a useless clog upon the earth. If 
he has wit he cannot display it, and if he has 
none, he is looked upon as the most frightful 
biped that nature can create, when in ill humor, 
His enemies say he is fit for nothing, and those 
best inclined towards him, preface their eulogy by 
a shrug of the shoulders, Necessity awakes him 


Lof the ruin of his friend. 


| vulgar, and regard him with suspicion. Hoy, 
keepers wish that like the Chameleon, he wou 
| live uponair, and tailors, that like our first parents 
he would clothe himself with fig leaves. If}, 
wishes to argue he is not listened to, and if}, 
sneezes he is not heard: if he wants any th 
from a tradesman, he is asked to pay before hand, 
and if in debt he is considered a rogue. In fig 
the following English verse will describe his gig 
auon i— 
«“ A man without money, 
And none he can borrow, 
Sinall is his hope, 
Aud great ts his sorrow.” 








of Envy, 


Or the seven deadly sinus itis envy that most dy 
turbs the peace of mankind; and as its emanatig 
is excessive self-love, it is not surprising that thi 
poisonous fruit embitters the happiness of tk 
greater part of mortals. It prompted the serpast 
to seek means to deprive our first parents of the 
bliss they enjoyed ; and I believe that with thefirg 


morsel of forbidden fruit, this caused vice to pas 


from the devil into man, not only to devour thy 
which nourished him, but to be a rock, agains 
which, thousand’ of people dash themselves, whe 
they least expect. 

The envious man, upon examination, seems » 
bear a greater resemblance to the devil, than am 
other copy that can be traced of that original ; and 
if it ts possible, in ths world, to form an idead 
everlasting torments, I think the envious man ca 
tell something of them. His unhappiness is» 
great, that the felicity of another increases it; ai 
if he is capable of receiving consolation, it is only 
from the misfortunes of his neighbor. It appeas 
to him that the happiness of another is a theft upm 
him, and he blames fate for her neglect of him. He 
is hungry when he sees another eat, and he’ 
chilled with cold, in proportion as another ges 
warm: he torments himself day and night to thir 
obstacles in the way of another’s advancemet 
and his heart expands with joy only when he bes 
His two greatest fi 
rites are, falsehood and duplicity; his food isi 


own heart, which he guaws at night and day; 
his eyes seem furies, and his hair serpents; 
jmouth the gulf of hell, and his ears the recep 


cles of false sounds: his hands the talons of a tiget, 
and his feet those of a horse, which is constanly 
kicking; his breath a devouring element, and bis 
words sharp razors : in fine, as he is the accursed 
God, execrated of men, and the minion of thede 
vil,—my pen stops—in horror.— Leander. 
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A preacher was one day struck with surprise 
heholding a beautiful set of curls on the head #4 
lovely maid, amember of his class, whose hair hed 
been usually plain. “Ah! Eliza,” said he “y# 
should not waste your precious time curling Yo 
hair; if God intended it to be carled, he # 
have curled it for you” “Indeed,” said the wil 
inaid, «Ll mast differ with you. When I was” 


in the morning, and Misery attends him to bed at | infant, he curled nt for me, but now I am grow®*): 
g y gre 


night. The women finds he is unmannerly and 


he thinks I am able to do it myself.” 
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WERE I BUT A BIRD &e¢. 
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Were I but a Bird. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF BARANGER. 
How great is my passion to rove, 
Nay, even from fair one to fair; 
And had I the wings of a dove, 
How soon would I mount into air! 
Sweet bird, how I envy thy flight, 
So blue and so balmy’s tite sky, 
That had I thy wings with delight 
How soon would I stretch them and fly. 


Instructed in Philomel’s song, 
I'd hie away to the plains, 
Then mix with a pastoral throng, 
And give thema nightingale’s strains. 
Then yonder lone hermit to cheer, 
On charity’s errand I'd go, 
Llove him, for he has a tear, 
If sympathy bids it to flow. 


Then some rural party I'd join, 
And snugly esconced in the shade 
Would give them a song to their wine, 


Whilst they drink to some favorite maid. 


Should I meet with some hero of Gaul, 
Compelled as an exile to roam, 

I've a song that can sweetly recall 
The thoughts of his country and home. 


And then through the air I would glide, 

And perch on yon desolate towers, 
My pinions of course I would hide, 

For captives might envy my powers. 
And then with the best of my strains 

I would their dull moments beguile, 
Till lost to'their prison and chains, 


They welcome their guest with a smile. 


And then if perchance I should see 
Some gothic, unpopular king,* 

On the olive, Minerva’s own tree, 
I'dtake up my station and sing. 

The captive again I would seek, 
Who sighs, but in vain, for release, 

And then, with a branch in my beak, 
Would bring him an emblem of peace. 


The base ahd unworthy to shun, 
Then eastwards I'd hurry my flight, 

Nor stop, till I found where the sun, 
First opens the floodgates of light. 

But vain are the wings of a dove, 
Wherever I wander I see 

The fowler is watchful, and Love 
Still spreads his devices for me. 


———— 

* Charles the Tenth is evidently alluded to here. 
During the reign of this monarch, Beranger was 
both fined and imprisoned. 


————E 


A Basket of Fruit. 


Ir you have wisely nurs’d the flowers 
That spring profuse in vernal bowers, 
And trained their blossoms gay, 
fruits of youth, in virtue spent, 
Ripe judgment, peace, and rich content, 
Shall bless your summer day. 
32 





Woman’s Grief. 


——‘ Smiling at Grief!” 


Woman can veil each feeling, 


School’d to smile, when she would weep} 


From the heartless crowd concealing 
Her suff’rings, dark and deep ! 

And those pangs of curseless sadness, 
Blighted hopes—and wasting care, 

Man drowns in riot’s madness, 
Woman calmly learns—to bear ! 


She treads the giddy measure, 
Where Mirth and Joy are loud; 
And she joins the chase of pleasure 
With the gay and thoughtless crowd; 
None would guess each withered feeling, 
By the smiles her cheeks display ; 
Like the flower, the blight concealing, 
That consumes its bloom away ! 


She moves in scenes of gladness 
With the happy and the young ; 
And they reck not of the sadness 
On her Life’s lone pathway flung! 
She wreathes her brow with roses, 
Where festive groups are met ; 
While the couch where she reposes, 
With her unseen tears is wet! 


She sings with touching feeling 
The songs, that once ne chose ; 
No fault’ring note revealing 
The pang her bosom knows! 
His name! she breathes it never, 
In words of praise or blame ; 
Her lips are seal’d for ever 
To the magic of that name! 


She bears her bosom’s sorrow 
With a firmness all her own; 
Though for her Hope hath no morrow, 
And the Sun of Life is flown ! 
Her step of sylph-like lightness, 
Hath perchance a feebler pace; 
Yet her eye retains its brightness, 
And her form its girlhood’s grace! 


Through the World’s crowd she is wending, 


Where the Mourner rests at last; 
Like a bruised flow’ret bending, 

Not struggling 'gainst the blast ;— 
With Woman’s skill concealing 

Pangs that Man would vainly hide, 
And guarding every feelin 

’Neath the shield of Woman's Pride 


‘/ 
id 





Ballad. 
Love's a wild untoward creature, 
Wilful things are female hearts; 


’Tis not always form or feature 
That gives point to Cupid's darts! 


Vainly would cold Reason teach us 
How to close with Prudence—when 

Cupid's magic arrows reach us, 
Prudence 'self is useless then ! 
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ne, 
The Masked Ball. be called more peculiarly his own subjects, hy 
Iw the centre of the city of Berlin stands a build-) 9gain sounded the direction, and given the wank 
ing, which, probably from its massive proportions,| Word ‘* Polonaise,” which shot like an electr 
has been styled the Colosseum. It is at present’ spark through the frames of all, and produced ua 
entirely devoted to purposes of gaiety and amuse-| !™stant bustle of partners and places. We det, 
ment for the less wealthy classes of that city, balls,| mined to remain im our seats, since it was almog 
concerts, and theatrical exhibitions being there! useless to attempt a participation in the MOFe acting 
given at a very moderate charge. During the feats on the “light fantastic tue,” as the cron 
more gay periods of the carnival, in particular,| Was so exceedingly dense. The Polonaise, 
masked balls are given in this extensive building. | g'ven on the confines of Poland, is a much mo 
Upon such occasions, the immense dancing saloon | stirring and varying dance than what is tripped 
is crowded to excess, and the galleries, which en- England under that name. In one of the my, 
tirely surround it, are likewise filled with the | @uvres which belong to it, each lady in her tumis 
spectators of the moving panorama below. Al-| led to the centre, where she is danced around \y 
though females of the higher orders never ven- the gentlemen, whilst she, holding a handkerehig 
ture into the motley throng, a portion of the| in ber hand, at length tosses it in the air, and se 
gallery, is railed off and fitted up for the reception | becomes the partner of him whose superior aetisiy 
of the ladies of the royal household, whence they gains the possession of it. This had been ole 
may at leisure survey the pleasing and lively scene | tepeated with much harmless mirth, when 
around. observed a female more sumptuously dressed thay 
On one of the evenings set apart for these mas- | her companions enclosed in the circle ; and asi 
querades, I accompanied two officers of the regi- tall young man dressed in black caught her hank 
ment of guards to this scene of merriment, we kerchief and claimed her hand, he suddenly star. 
being all carefully equipped for the occasion. ‘To| ed back, and uttered one of those piercing ers 
my companions the concealment of their persons | which betoken some agonizing horror, and ix 
was essentially necessary, since their recognition |stantly excite the most lively emotions. Ik 
as officers of the army would have compelled | retreated from the girl as if he had discovered in 
them to forego the pleasures of the dance. Upon | her something pestiferous, and, overcome app: 
entering, we found the music had already com- | rently by some terrible feeling, he sank senseles 
menced, and the sets for the contre-danse which into the arms of those who were standing nearhin, 
was to open the ball already formed. In order An incident of this nature is sure to produce 
more perfectly to enjoy the scene, we pressed our contusion in a ball-room ; and from the singua 
way, through the supper-room, up stairs, and suc- | Circumstances which attended the one in questio, 
ceeded in gaining a position in the gallery, which the dancing and music almost instantly ceased, 
commanded a full view of the exhilarating specta-| #ud all other objects were laid aside, save the 
cle. The young girls were generally dressed in gratifying the curiosity which had been so su 
some fancy garb, which, though far from being denly and awfully excited. A general rush took 
rich or magnificent, yet displayed much taste in| place towards the young man, whose mask bal 
the adornments and selection. There was not'| been removed, and exhibited features which had 
that brilliancy and variety in the costumes which | already assumed a death-like hue, whilst a coli 
might dazzle and gratify the eye, but the mind | perspiration stood upon his brow. As it was im 
might well feel charmed at the contemplation of | possible to keep off the crowd, who, in their eager 
that very simplicity which at once bespoke the | €ss to observe what was passing, threatened 
grade and the modesty of the unpretending wear-, suffocate the unfortunate object who had caus 
ers. The throng which pressed upon the dancers | 8° general an interest, he was removed into the 
was kept back by a dapper little master of the | S"pper-room, and laid upon one of the settes 
ceremonies, who, having at length marshalled his | Which stood about. Here a gentleman, pulling 
forces to his liking, stepped into the middle of the | his mask, discovered himself as Prince Charles; 
vacant space, and, clapping his hands, gave the and exercising the authority which his rank ent 
signal to the musicians, who, instantly ceasing tled him to, he requested the room to be imme 
the overture which had been reverberating | ately cleared, and a physician to be sent for. My 
through the hall, turned to the buoyant air of “ Lot | companions and myself had in the meantime de 
ist todt,” and at once set loose the feet of the im-|scended into the room where the patient lay 
patient multitude. Now the scene was at its | extended; and as I had fortunately a lancet in») 
height, for the stirring music helped on the vivaci- | pocket, I suggested to the prince the necessity of 
ty which it was impossible to resist. instantly bleeding him. A young surgeon wh 
Conceive this spirit-stirring dance to be ended, | was present, hearing the suggestion, offered bis 
and the floor of the saloon again crowded and| aid inthe operation, and having received the sant 
confused. The deafening hum of voices now as- | tion of the prince, the preparations were in a 
cended to our ears in place of the exciting music, | ment completed. It was with some difficulty that 
whilst all seemed on the move as if to inspect /® little blood was drawn, but jt had the eflect of 
more narrowly the different figures of a picture so| bringing the young man back again to sens 
vast and animating. But we had scarcely time to | Even yet his mind seemed a prey to some horrible 
survey the features the scene had now assumed, | phantasy, for, starting up, his whole frame shook 
before the work was again commenced of clear-| with a violent convulsion, and with marks of the 
ing the centre for dancers, and the director of the | most vivid terror, he ejaculated several times, 7 
ball, who seemed in every respect disposed to|saw her! I saw her!” He appeared to have com 
exert his poweg for the benefit of those who might’ alone to the ball, for no one stepped forwasd 
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claim acquaintance or kinsmanship with him, and 
it was judged best to remove him to a couch the 
moment he was able to endure motion. Fortu- 
nately a card in his pocket revealed his address, 
and with proper precautions he was thus sent 
home. 
Upon our return to the saloon, we found the 
B mask which appeared to have been the immediate 
cause of this extraordinary event, very uncon- 
cernedly pursuing her sport, and seemingly un- 
conscious of the speculations that were formed 
respecting her. She was eagerly interrogated by 
several persons present as to the young man to 
whom her presence had apparently given such a 
shuck, but she persisted in denying any knowl- 
edge of him, or of any circumstance which could 
elucidate the affair. Under such circumstances, 
the intensity of the feeling that had been raised, 
seemed gradually to subside, and the crowd return 
ed more ardently to the pursuits of the evening from 
the little episode which had stayed them for an 
instant. Some few there were, who, feeling that 
something more than ordinary was involved in the 
mystery, indulged their speculative fancies in 
numberless vain conjectures; and as the fertility 
of their imaginations was increased by sparkling 
champaign, no limit was set to the dark conjura- 
tions inte which their inherent passion for romance 
ledthem. It would be idle to deny that the affair 
had roused my curiosity in a very considerable 
degree, and the gloomy versions with which I 
heard others regale themselves, induced in me a 
restless anxiety to clear up the mystery. It was, 
however, some time before I was able to procure 
arelation concerning this young man, on which I 
could place an implicit reliance, and his history 
was told to me in very nearly the following terms: 
His father was a small proprietor in the neigh- 
borhood of Berlin, and cultivated his own farm. 
This was his only son, and he had been sent at 
the proper age to the university of Berlin, where 
he had been distinguished as much for his superior 
abilities as for the warmth of his feelings. He 
was destined to the medical profession, and the 
progress he had made in the various studies of 
that important calling held out the brightest pros- 
pects of his future success and eminence. Whilst 
in his attendance on the medical classes, he had 
formed an intimacy in a family to which accident 
had gained him an introduction. A powerful at- 
traction induced him to spend his evenings in the 
bosom of this family, which was that of a respec- 
table merchant and banker. He had become 
deeply attached to the daughter of the merchant, 
and he had every reason to believe that his pas- 
sion was returned. She was a beautiful young 
girl and the graces of her person did not surpass 
the beauties of her mind, Amiable and accom- 
plished, she was formed to charm; and in the 
ardent eyes of the young student, she seemed 
more than earthly. 
It was long perhaps before any positive declara- 
tion had revealed to each other the feelings of 
it hearts ; and by a thousand little incidents, 
their aly was increased and strengthened, 
until it became to each the absorbing passion of 
the soul. The history of their Jove had in it 


| which attachment is developed. It will suffice to 

know, that they lived in the ineffable conscious- 
ness of a mutual affection, and that their minds, 
tinged with the deep romantic feeling so prevalent 
amongst the youth of Germany, considered the 
vows that had passed between them as a linking 
of their destinies, sacred and indissoluble. It was 
not, however, an easy task to overcome the scru- 
ples of the financial father as to the prospects of 
his future son-in-law ; and though the reputation 
of the young student was spotless, the calculating 
banker required more than the inclinations of his 
daughter, and the amiable properties of her admi- 
rer, induce him to consent to their union. Money 
was a necessary possession in the eyes of a world- 
ly-minded man, who shook his head when they 
talked of love and mutual happiness. How the 
old man became at length softened into an appro- 
bation of the match, did not clearly appear; but 
certain it is, that, after the student had passed his 
examination and obtained his degree, a day was 
appointed for the betrothing, with his full consent. 
It may be imagined with what feelings the young 
physician looked forward to an event which was 
in his eyes the most important in his life. 

The great fair of Leipzig occurred a short time 
before the auspicious day which was to unite these 
two happy beings, and the physician hastened to 
buy his mistress a bridal dress from out the vast 
magazines of manufactures which are there col- 
lected. He selected one which was equally rich 
and engaging, being a white satin festooned with 
worked flowers of the most brilliant colors. His 
present was received witha smile of approbation, 
which repaid him tenfold for the labor he had un- 
dertaken, and the promise to wear it on her 
betrothment rendered his joy supreme. The cere- 
mony was performed with every circumstance 
that could heighten the prospects of the parties 
concerned. Their parents were there consenting, 
and friends surrounded them whose smiles added 
their cheering influence. The bride wore the 
dress which her lover had procured for her, and in 
his eyes she had never appeared so attractive. 
The vows were at length pronounced, and the 
contracts signed. The marriage day was fixed for 
the following week. After the ceremony, a sump- 
tuous feast was prepared, in the midst of which a 
feeling of indisposition compelled the young bride 
suddenly to seek her chamber. She threw herself 
on the bed, and—such are the insecurities of a 
fleeting existence—rose from it no more. A viru- 
lent fever attacked her delicate frame, and carried 
her unresistingly and remorselessly to the tomb. 
The feelings of an impassioned youth thus robbed 
of her who was so shortly to have become his wife, 
may be more easily imagined than described. To 








nothing which removed it from the usual course in 


say that he wept, and raved, and tore his hair, 
would perhaps little express the deep intensity of 
his anguish, Only one request he made; it was, 
that she should be buried in the dress which she 
wore at their betrothal. He followed her to the 
grave, and overpowered by his feelings, he threw 
himself upon the coffin as it was about to be cov- 
ered up, and, witn a phrenzied vehemence, insiat- 
ed upon having one more Jook before the grave 
was closed for ever. The coffin-lid was taken off, 
and he gazed upon the clammy features of the 
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decaying corpse until his head grew dizzy, and 
he was drawn senseless from off the grave. 


It was not only to the bereaved lover that the 
view of the dead body of his miagress had been of 
moment. The grave-digger had™perceived with 
emotion the magnificent habiliments which adorn- 
ed the corpse, and his cupidity was excited. In 
the dead of night he despoiled the body, and pre- 
sented to his own daughter the flowered satin 
frock which had formed the bridal dress of the de- 
ceased young lady. It was long after these events 
that she wore this identical dress at the masked 
ball atthe Colosseum. The girl herself was ig- 
norant of the mode by which her father had gained 
possession of it, though the richness of his gift had 
in some measure excited her surprise. She there- 
fore adorned herself in the spoils of the grave, in 
perfeet unconsciousness of the unhallowed viola- 
tion that had been committed, It is needless to 
add, that it was this dress which caused the sud- 
den horror of the young man I have described. It 
Was a garment so peculiar as scarcely to allow a 
doubt as to its identity; and when it suddenly 
flashed before his eyes, he thought he saw his de- 
parted mistress arisen from the grave, to upbraid 
him for the levity which permitted his presence at 
aball. It was stated that a remarkable resem- 
blance existed in the figures of the two females ; 
and as the grave-digger’s daughter was masked, 
the horrible conception of the young enthusiast 
will not be considered as altogether unnatural or 
incredible. 

From the notoriety which the circumstance 
gained, an inquiry was instituted into the affair, 
and, by an inspection of the rifled tomb, the guilt 
of the grave-digger was made apparent, and he is 
now expiating his crime as a convicted felon. 
From the information I acquired respecting the 
physician, it appeared that he overcame the shock 
which he had received, th ugh he had passed 
through many fits of delirium, and had suffered 
fro a fever which had often threatened the ex- 
tinction both of his reason and of his life. 
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The Happy Rencoutre. 


— 


Ah! not the love, that should have bless’d 
So young, so innocent a breast.’’—Lallah Rookh. 


In a current surrounded by all the insignia of a 
Pirate’s calling, sat the beautiful Theresa; a 
cloud of thought shaded her lovely brow for a mo- 
ment, (while she gazed with love-beaming eyes, 
on the sleeping cherub pillowed on her bosom ;) 
it was chased by a sunny smile, asin a soft sweet 
voice she sang her lullaby :— 


Sleep on sweet babe, oh! softly sleep, 

Thy mother's breast thy head shall pillow ; 
While toss'd upon the stormy deep, 

Thy father braves each angry billow. 


Sleep, image of thy dauntless sire ! 
Unheard the pealing thunder’s roar, 
Unseen the vivid lightning’s fire, 


—_—_—. 
Hark! ‘tis a distant gun I hear, 

Alonzo soon these eyes shall bless ! 
Another! now the vessel’s near, 

Away, ye dreams of dark distress! 


The last strain had scarcely died on her lips, 
when the Pirates’ song floated on the air :— 


Let’s drown our fears in genial wine, 
Escap’d at length from death and danger; 
Arouse thee, gentle wife of mine, 
And welcome home this hapless stranger, 


The door opened and displayed the noble form 
of the Pirate Chief, accompanied by an aged may, 
whose haughty mien and jewelled cap, annou. 
ced him of Patrician birth. Searcely had Theres 
cast her eyes upon the stranger, when her cheeks 
assumed an ashy paleness, and clasping her hus. 
band’s arm, she exclaimed— 

‘« Alonzo, who is that man, whence came he?” 

‘‘ From the depths of the ocean, my bonny bride; 
to afford thy husband the noblest revenge tha 
ever swelled the bosom of a Spaniard. Prepare 
a feast, Theresa, and show thy father, that the 
proud Castilian whose na.ie you bear, though 
doomed by him to feed the Inquisition’s fires, bis 
only crime—the loving thee too well (and driven 
thus to lead a Pirate's life,) was worthy of a better 
fate. Sit down old man, no ill awaits thee here; 


| thine only enemy is thine evil conscience.” 


He sat himself down, when Theresa placed her 
smiling-child in his arms, ‘ Let him plead his 
father’s cause,” she said in hurried accents, “ and 
if his innocence fails, then might angels’ tongues 
be mute !” 





The morning beamed in golden glories, agal- 
|lant vessel rode the dark blue waves; her bright 
green streamer floated in the breeze ; onward she 
| moved in silent majesty, till nearing the Spanish 
| shore, three forms sprang from her decks. 

The dews of eve had fallen, and the silver moon 
rising above the turrets of the Castle, shone bright 
ly on Theresa ; a celestial smile played round her 
parted lips, as gazing on her husband and het 
father she exclaimed,—“ my cup of happines 
o’erflows !”” 

Alonzo was reinstated in his rights, and Don 
Pedro learned, in owing his life to him, that neble 


hearts are not confined to titled forms. 
———— 








Song. 


Tis past, the fitful dream is o’er, 
Young Love and I have parted ; 

I'll heed the urchin’s talé no more, 
But prove the stony-hearted. 


, 
For still the wily god deceives, 
Though he vows to leave you never ; 
Yet if some foolish girl believes, 
He laughs, and flits for ever! 


Then fare thee well, young Love, farewell! 
Yes, thou and I have parted; 
I know thy falschood, Boy, so well, 





That lights the beach from shore to shore. 


I'll now prove icy-hearted ! 
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ORIGINAL. 
The Head-Stone. 


Ashort time since necessity compelled me to 
‘in in one of those melancholy processions which 
indicate the only remaining duty thatcan be paid on 
earth from the living to the dead; that of consigning 
the soulless and unconscious clay to its last earthly 
resting-place. It was an infant which had unelo- 
ged its eyes on this “ vale of tears” with a bloom 
of health on its cherub countenance, that beded a 
protracted sojourn ; yet two summers had scarce- 
shed around their blossoms and their fragrance, 


ah had opened them on the undying Paradise 
of God! - 


Short as was its probation here ; crushed, as 
were the fond hopes of its sorrowing parents, in 
its early demise; I could scarcely refrain from 
envying it the possession of that as rich inheri- 
tance,” which, we are assured by faith, is meted out 
to those who have “ become the heirs of eternal 
salvation.” Sinless, as it must necessarily have 
been, except in the contamination of its short con- 
tact with earth ; unpolluted by the world’s vices— 
unstained by its wickedness—it seemed as though 
the little innocent had shrunk intuitively from its 
heartless embraces, and hastened to find a warmer 
welcome and securer shelter in Abraham’s bosom ! 


“ Pure as the snow-flake, e’er it falls, and takes 
the stain of earth, 

With not a taint of mortal life, except its mortal 
birth.” 

The scene was soon over; the nicely-fitted and 
green turf had been skilfully disposed upon the 
litle mound—giving it an appearance of freshness 
and verdure, which, but for the inequality of the 
surface, could not have been distinguished from 
theremainder of the unoccupied ground. Of the 
concourse of mourners, some had already gore, 
while others were departing ; “ and silence once 
again resumed her seat in the sanctuary appointed 
for the reception of all living, which so lately was 
broken in upon by the voice of sorrow.” 

Musing and abstracted, I bent my steps—scarce- 
lyknowing whither. I have ever experienced a 
amelancholy pleasure in visiting a grave-yard ; 
incommuning, as it were, with the perchance for- 
gotten dead,—by decyphering the various inscrip- 
tions which “the unlettered muse” has “ grav'd 
onthe stone,” to perpetuate “ their name—their 
years !” 

“ And teach the rustic moralist to die !” 


Jhad thus spent some time, when my attention 
as irresistably attracted to a marble slab, which 
ared its head heavenward, as though it would 

token the upward flight of the happy spirit of 

r whom it was intended to commemorate. The 

dof Time had been busy; and the lettering 

as half obliterated, which, but three short years 
nee came fresh from the sculptor’s chisel. It 
asthe grave of Elizabeth , the inscription 

% simple, and closed with these lines :— 

gone hence! alas! our light has flown! 
L! that seemed too much our own, 
Ever to die !” 

nd, “ beautiful,” indeed, ‘was the maiden 

loss this speaking tribute would perpetu- 
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ate! “ Beautiful,” not alone in personal appear- 
ance; “ beautiful,” not alone in grace and 
accomplishments, but infinitely so in the posses- 
sion of those vires which adorn the female char- 
acter; which S@rrounded her as with ethereal 
presence ; and invested her with a sanctity, not 
of earth—a holiness which made the other sex 
regard her as something to worship; a divinity, 
at whose shrine they became willing and “ rapt” 
votaries ! 

Ihad, in early life, been acquainted with the 
family, of which she was the chiefest ornament ! 
It was during the prevalence of a mortal epidem- 
ic, when one of the seven vials of wrath had 
been opened; and the sword of the destroying 
angel was unsheathed to do the bidding of Him, 
who is the great author and terminator of our ex- 
istence. Yet, strange to say, though “ the pesti- 
lence that walketh in darkness,” was sweeping, in 
numerous instances, whole families to the tomb,— 
every member of that family escaped its dread 
visitation. 

While gazing upon the tomb of her “ who died 
young,” my memory instinetively reverted to that 
period—a period of soul-sickening remembrance 
to so large a portion of the haman family—in 
which my anxious inquiries were diurnally made 
at the paternal residence, concerning the health of 
its inmates. And oh! with what pleasure I re- 
ceived their cheerful response to my oft repeated 
interrogatories ! 

With such a being, continually floating before 
me, is itto be wondered that I became enraptur- 
ed? It was love intellectual—the pure spiritnali- 
ty and affection of soul to soul !—a yearning after 
something scarcely definable, yet approximating 
in its infinite relations to a mortal affection for an 
immortal. And though the accidental concur- 
rence of circumstances have since tended to sun- 
der a link in the bright chain of friendship, which 
once bound me to the family, I can scarcely ex- 
press the varied and conflicting emotions that agi- 
tated my frame, on standing for the first time, before 
the grave of Elizabeth ! 

What must have been the agony of the authors 
of her being, who had watched with all the ten- 
derness of parental solicitude over her infancy 
and young life, until she had burst forth in all the 
glow and associated beauty of a bud, intothe full- 
ness, and perfection, and flower of woman-hood ; 
when the awful summons came for the beloved 
one to leave their presence for ever! What must 
have been their anguish who had never before 


“ Endured that pang, which even rends the stays 
Uf Christian fortitude and holy hope,” 


when they were thus suddenly called upon to ren- 
der the last rites of sepulture to their ‘‘ beautiful,” 
and return “ earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust?” dea ia ' i A sige 
Three years have elapsed since her death; yet 
her image comes up before me through this vista 
of time, with all the freshness of yesterday. In- 


structive lesson !—The sylph-like figuré ; the eyes, 
bright and brilliant as ever graced a “dome of 
thought;” the jet, and glossy, and wavy tresses, 
floating over a brow and neck whose clearness ri. 
valled the purest Parian. 


Pr, 





THE MYSTERIOUS PORTRAIT. 


The Mysterieus Portrait. 


Mapame de Bermond was a rich and amiable 
wido 


ady, who had nearly aftained her eightieth | 


5 


Amelia, too timid and t00 delicate to seek to ren, 
dy the evil by complaint or remonstrance, reping: 
in secret at the alienation of her lover, and vain), 


year w@hout the apparent decaywf her bodily or | sought in her own conduct to discover some moti, 


mental wers. 


Happily, endowed by Nature | 
with a chégrful and lively disposition, it had been | charge of caprice or unkindness. 
improved by an excellent education into an habit- | Bermond was scarcely | 


which might tend to vindicate Frederic from ty 
Madame de 
quick in detecting the 


ually pious and contented frame of mind, which / change in ber grandson’s conduct than Ameliahy 
had enabled herto, encounter much severe afilic-| been, but she was by po means disposed to pass 


the approach of age and its probable infirmities 
without dread or repining,, She had now been 
many years a widow, and -her affections were 
almost equally divided between Frederic de For- 
langes, her grandson, the only survivor of her 





family, and the young Amelia de Villaree, who} 
had both resided with her from their infancy. | 
Amelia was an orphan without fortune. Madame 
de Villaree had bequeathed her child to the care 
of the good Madame de Bermond, who most faith- 
fully discharged the trust so sacredly confided to 
her. Amelia, who was four years younger than| 
Frederic, was now nearly eighteen; she was! 
beautiful, gentle, and accomplished, ,and she was | 
yet more distinguished by her ever prompt and | 
judicious charity to all who needed it within her | 
reach, and by her exemplary performance of | 
every social and religious duty. The education 
of Frederic had been no less carefully attended 
than that of Amelia. His principles were good, | 
and he returned home after the usual course of | 
study with a very fair portion of acquired knowl- | 
edge, but Frederic was somewhat volatile, and | 


. . . . : ; m { ’ . 4 = Pe . < 
tion with patience and resirnation, and to meet) over in the same submissive silence. She Tesoly. 


ed to take him veryseriously to task, and as 
had neither damped the ardor of her feelings, no 
the alertness of her movements, she seized y 
the recreant youth the very next day when he wy 
preparing to set forth upgn what she termed one gf 
his mysterious expeditions. 

“ Frederic,” said she, “I want to talk to yo 
this morning.” 

The poor young man, with that instinctive ho. 
ror of a private conference which all have dou. 
less felt, more especially when consgience ha 
whispered that their own misdemeanors are likely 
to furnish the topic of conversation, endeavored 
with as much eagerness as respect for his venen 
ble relation would allow, to excuse himself forthe 
present on the plea of an urgent engagement els. 
where. His excuses, however, availed him lite 
on this occasion, Madame de Bermond insisting 
that nobusiness could be more important than he 
own, and Frederic, unwilling to offend her, was 
obliged to return, and to await the dreaded attack 
with his usual air of deferential attention. 

‘“ Do you know, my dear boy,” said she, “the 


his anxious and venerable relative saw with plea-| your conduct of late makes me very unbappy. 
sure that a very strong mutual affection had taken | You know I never desired to tie you to my apror 


place in the hearts of her two beloved children of | 
the infantine attachment which they had hitherto 
seemed to entertain for each other as brother and | 


sister. 


string, or to call you to account for every hour yo 
pass away from home, but you seem now to hart 
lost all relish forthe society you meet with here; 


She hoped that in Frederic’s enthusiastic | you are continually absent, and even seem to fo 


mind this new passion would have the effect of in-| get that the time fixed for your marriage, whieh 


teresting his feelings, occupying his attention, 
whilst confining them to the sphere of a domestic | 
scene, and she joyfully gave her consent to an | 
union which seemed to promise so much happi-| 
ness to al! their little circle. The marriage, how- | 
ever, contrary to her grandson's earnest entreaties, 
was postponed until what she deemed a proper 
age should be attained by the respective parties, 
and for some time after this arrangement had been | 
concluded the felicity of the lovers seemed com- 
plete. All at once, however, aremarkable change 
became visible in the demeanor of Frederic. He 
grew restless and unhappy, he seemed to shun 
rather than to seek the society of his once adored 
Amelia, and when with her or with Madame de 
Bermond, the restraint and coldness of his man- 
ner grew every day more apparent. He was now | 





you were so anxious and eager about not lox 


since is approaching very fast.” 

«Oh, my dear Madame, you know there is ® 
hurry for that, allin good time, remember my a, 
lam scarcely two-and twenty ———” 

« Must a man then wait until he is fifty befor 
he is old enough to be married ? However, this # 
rather a new objection from you, Frederic, fra 
you who wanted me to consent to your marriage 
once when you were eighteen.” 

«Oh, I was a very foolish boy, then, Madame, 
man who has lived to mix more in the world bt 
comes aware that there are other important aflain 
to be attended to, and that love and marriage a 
not to engross every thought.” 

“Upon my word my very discreet and wit 
gentleman, I begin to think my dear Amelia dt 


absent from the cheerful circle, assembled at| serves a more devoted lover than you are Jikely 
home, for many hours each day, and when he re-| to prove, and yet where will you find a more beav- 
turned late and weary, he sought neither to con- tifal girl, a sweeter tempered, more amiable # 
ceal the dejection of his spirits or to account for | more interesting creature 7” 

the time which he passed ata distance from the| “agree with you, perfectly, dear Grand-mar 
scenes and the society in which alone he had hith-| ma,” said Frederic, willing to sooth the disples, 
esto seemed to find either happiness or content-| sure which he saw he had excited, “ sheis 
This strange conduct did not, as may| perfection itself, and you know I he 


” 


ment. 
readily be supposed, pass unobserved or unregret-| thought so, but 
ted by either of the ladies, although thoy refrained| Madame de Bermond continued her eulog : 
from pointing it out to each other. The young | regardless of his interruption, “ Yes, Amelia 
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indeed a pattern to our fashionable young ladies, 
beautiful and admired as she is wherever she is 
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€, repined 
nd vainly seen, she does not care for those scenes of gaiety 
Ne Motive and dissipation they all court so early; and where 
: from the their heads are turned with nonsense of every 
adame de kind, She is pious and modest, which I own is 
ecting the yery unfashionable among them; she will know 
melia had how to manage her house, which few of them can 
| to pass i attempt to do; she will bring up her children 
he resoly. well, and more than that, she will love her hus- 
Nd as age band, and him only ; and where will you find one 
slings, be of our Parisian belles, of whom you can say the 
ized upon same; tell me that, Frederic ?” 
en he was « Softly, dear Madame, pray spare the poor Pa- 
ned one of risian belles; Amelia needs no comparison to 
make me acknowledge her worth; she is beyond 
Ik to you all praise, and will make her husband the most 
enviable of men, but yet——” 
1ctive hor. « Oh, [cannot listen to your buts,” said the old 
ave douby lady, “ when I know so well that your happiness 
ience has is at stake ; [ cannot endure to see you grow cold 
are likely and insensible to my sweet Amelia, instead of 
ndeavored being all eagerness to secure such a prize, and 
is venert one that a short time since you valued as highly 
elf for the aseven I could desire; recollect that Iam nearly 
ment else- eighty years of age, and that I had hoped to be 
him litte spared to see myself tormented by half-a-dozen of 
| insisting your little ones, who would come about me just 
it than her as you did some years ago, tread on my toes, 
her, was break my spectacles, and teaze me with a thousand 
ded attack pretty tricks.” * 
7 “ But you are so impatient, dear Madame.” 
he, tha “Oh, we old folks have not time for patience ; 
unhappy. remember, Frederic, how little time may be possi- 
my aptor bly spared to me.” 
y hour you This reply seemed to have some effect on the | 
yw to have heart of Frederic, which was naturally affec-| 
vith here; uonate. 
>em to for “ Alas!” said he, nothing do I desire so much | 
ge, which astocomply with your kind wishes for my happi- 
not long ness; I know not how to confess to you the fatal 
impediment to my obedience, but since you urge | 
here is D mesomuch, I will no longer conceal from you | 
er my aft, that ! am unhappily—in love—with another.” 

“In love with another! Is that possible? And 
ifty before pray who is your new divinity ?” said Madame de | 
er, this # fe Fermond, who suppressed with difliculty any fur- 
leric, from ther indications of dismay. 
+ marriagt “Alas! I know not her name.” 

“ But where does she live ?” 
Madame,’ “ Teannot tell.” 
. world be “Atleast you know what is her rank in life ?” 
tant aflairs “It must be distinguished, I am sure, but I can- 
riage a Hi" pretend to be certain.” 

“Of course then you have been charmed by her 

and wis oaversation, her wit, her sense, her accomplish- 

\inelia de nts 1” 

are likely “Tknow nothing of them.” 

nore bet “In what society have you met with her?” 

miable MM “Ihave never met with her at all, and I know 
Mung of her, except that she is more beautiful | 

-and-mamr HiP*2 imagination can conceive !” 

e displet. “Oh, my poor unfortunate Frederic, I will not | 








eis » youany longer about marrying, it is not a| 


® that ant, but confinement in a Lunatic | 







r eulogi®® 
Amelia * 






hot but feel. 











“ Alas!” said he, “it is even so, nothing but 
madness can account for my infatuation. nthe 
point of marriage with a lovely, amiable girl, hith- 
erto fondly beloved, and truly attached’to me, 
| shall I basely and foolishly renounce this certain 
prospect of happiness in order to indulge in the 
| pursuit of a woman not only unknown io me, but 
of whose very existence even I am uncertain? 
| But yet,” continued he, as he drew forth a beauti- 
ful miniature picture, on which he fondly gazed, 
and pressed rapturously to his lips, “ should the 
lovely being whose resemblance I adore, really 
exist, and should I be so-blest as to discover her, 
never, oh never can I relinquish the hope of calling 
her my own! I cannot bear to suppose this an 
ideal portrait, though it seems beautiful beyond 
| the fairest creations of earth; but where can such 
an angelic creature have lived? in what obscurity 
can she be concealed that the whole city, the 
| country itself should not resound with her praises! 
| That angelic smile, those brilliant, yet melting 
| dark eyes, the ivory brow, and rich curls ef au- 
burn flowing down the throat and neck of alabas 
ter, can these charms be nothing but a i 
‘dream of perfection? Or 1s it reserved for me? 
| Delightful thought! to rescue this perfect creature 
from the'retirement in which her loveliness is hid- 
\den—ah ! joyfully would I pay the price of such 
happiness with my whole fortune, almost with 
life itself !’’ 

This rhapsody was here broken in upon by the 
entrance of his servant Oliver, who deserves a few 
words by way of introduction, being the very par- 
agon of domestics, and equally in favor with old 
and young. He was now a little advanced in 
years, having lived for some time in the service of 
Madame de Bermond, and by her had been ap- 
pointed as the personal attendant of her grandson, 
when on the completion of his studies he came to 
reside permanently at home. Oliver was devo- 
tedly attached to his mistress, and for her sake to 
allthe family, more especially as in duty bound to 
Frederic, his master. His zeal and fidelity had 
long since been fully proved, and had entitled him 
to the confidence and esteem of his employers ; 
he thus felt privileged to speak his mind, and 
profiler his advice, and as he had much shrewd 
good sense it had not unfrequently happened that 
his experience had been useful to the younger 
part of the family. Oliver had remarked with 
pain the recent change in the conduct of his 
young master, his restlessness, dejection, and 
alienation from the society of Amelia, and was 
puzzled to account for the alteration he had ob- 
served. He knew that the heart of Madame de 
Bermond was set upon the marriage between her 
grandson and Amelia, as one more likely to pro- 
mote their mutual happiness than the most bril- 
liant alliances that could be offered elsewhere, 
and seeing in the deportment ef Frederic a grow- 
ing disinclination to the plan, the faithful servant 
was grieved to contemplate the probable conse- 
quences of a disappointment to Madame de Ber- 
mond, of hopes so long and fondly cherished. He 
longed to obtain from Frederic some clue to the 
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€ rose, and quitted the room in evi-| secret which seemed to involve the peace of the 
and high displeasure which her grandson | whole family, in hopes of discovering means of 
repairing the evil before it should be too late, but 
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he knew not how to procure the confidence of his 
young. master. To solicit it was perhaps to es- 
trange it for ever from him, but at twenty-two the 
secrets of the affections are ever on the lips, and 
for some time past de Forlanges had begun to feel 
the wantofaconfidant. For several days he had 
been revolving in his mind the expediency of 
taking Oliver into his counsels, and having now 
made his resolution, he chose the present oppor- 
tunity for putting it into effect. Accordingly, 
after a little hesitation, he related to him that one 
day while walking im the Champs Elysee with 
Madame de Bermond, Amelia and several of their 
friends, his eye was caught by something glitter- 
ing on the turf at a little distance. 


“1 drew near, and perceived a miniature pic- 
ture, which [ took up and eagerly examined. I 
found, Oliver, that this picture represented the 
loveliest youthful female that my eyes ever beheld, 
and I cannot describe to you the effect which this 
beautiful vision has had upon me. From that 
moment it has occupied every thought, I gaze upon 

incessantly, and every hour seems to discover 

it fresh charms. My imagination is ever at 
work devising schemes to discover the lovely ori- 
ginal. I have lingered for hours near the spot, 
where I found the picture in hopes that the fair 
living form might bless my sight ; I have frequent- 
ed every public place, haunted all the promenades, 
every fashionable resort, and have visited every 
street, every lane in Paris in search of this be- 
witching, and yet tormenting creature, but alas! 
to this very hour I have been unable to discover 
the slightest trace of her, my hopes have been in 
vain, and I am the most miserable of men.” 


The good old Oliver knew his master too well 
to attempt to thwart him in this strange pursuit. 
He listened attentively to his recital, and affected 
to pity his fantastic woe. After admiring the 
beauty of the mysterious picture, he withdrew, 
promising de Forlanges that his utmost zeal and 
industry should be employed in seeking out the 
beautiful original. His first step was to go in 
quest of Madame de Bermond, to whom he forth- 
with communicated the story he had just heard. 
Nor did he conceive that in so doing he committed 
an act of treachery against his master, but on the 
contrary he believed himself to be consulting his 
real interests, for who was so capable of devising 
a cure for the heart or the head of the giddy Frede- 
ric as Madame de Bermond ? 


Although grieved and provoked at the discovery 
of his extreme folly, the good old lady ever strong- 
ly alive to the ridiculous, could not refrain from in- 
dulging in a hearty laugh at the expense of poor 
Frederic. “ And so,” exclaimed she, “ my grand- 
son is in love with a picture! Well, we old folks 
have some reason to make ourselves merry with 
the follies of youth. But come, tell me, Oliver, is 
this picture so very beautiful ? 

“ Why, Madame, to speak the truth, I confess it 
is but too pretty ; I must do my young master the 
justice to say, if that be any excuse for him, that 
the lady is beautiful enough to dazzle even my 
old eyes, that is to say, supposing the picture to 
be a good likeness. Why, Madame, I don’t sup- 
pose her equal was ever seen—to be sure Miss 








EE, 


Amelia may come the nearest to her, but, hoy, 
ever— 

Before he could finish the sentence, Madan, 
de Bermond’s attention was roused by a deg 
sigh from poor Amelia, who had chanced to Ba, 
the room unperceived, and had listened with pain. 
ful attention to the foregoing dialogue. The gj 
lady’s disposition to mirth was soon dispelled y 
sight of the emotion Amelia vainly tried to dis 
semble, and she attempted to console her by such 
arguments as may readily be imagined, but which 
had little influence on the present occasion, The 
gentle Amelia, however, was unwilling to pan 
her benefactress by the sight of a sorrow she cop. 
sidered is wrong to indulge, and assuming » 
appearance of composure, soon afterwards with 
drew, leaving that lady at greater liberty to direg 
her thoughts towards the best method of comby. 
ting the extravagant passion which seemed to have 
turned the head of her grandson. She commis 
sioned Oliver in the first instance to procure fy 
her a sight of the fatal picture, and although i 
proved as they both anticipated a service of » 
small difficulty, the adroit serving-man had « 
length the satisfaction of obtaining for one how 
the custody of this inestimable treasure, Frederie 
being persuaded by his arguments that it was w- 
tually necessary for Oliver to study the featuresd 
the portrait at his leisure, in order to prosecute 
with any hope of success, his quest of the orig 
nal. The precious deposit having been examine 
by Madame de Bermound was faithfully restore 
at the appointed time, for one hour alone wa 
granted by Frederic for its absence, and in purse 
ance of the plan which his mistress had devisel, 
Oliver made his appearance in Frederic’s apart 
ment the following day with an air of eagernes 
and triumph. “Oh, Sir, I bring you such news; 
cried he. 

* You have found her, is it not so, dear Oliver! 
Oh, tell me, tell me.” 

“« Yes, Sir, I have found her, Oh, such a lady;! 
wish you joy, Sir, on your good fortune.” 

The delighted Frederic broke in upon his co 
gratulations with a hundred questions, scarcely 
waiting to have one of them answered, so eagtt 
was he learn at once all that could be told; 
when at length Oliver’s narrative assumed 4 00 
nected form, it appeared that he had traced tt 
lady from an accidental glance as she stepped ™ 
of her carriage to a large gloomy house where 
resided under the guardianship of a stern and m* 
rose being, aptly enough named Durocher. 
man was according to Oliver’s report the mos 
cruel, anprincipled, and jealous of the odious rat 
of guardians; he was, moreover, determined 
marry his lovely ward, and, in order to acco 
plish this end, he detained her in the most 
and solitary confinement, and treated her with ® 
much rigour, that her life became a burden to het 

For this information Oliver professed hi 
indebted to a maid-servant formerly in Madam 
de Bermond’s service, and now in that of the far 
and unhappy Mademoiselle de Romanville, W 
was the lovely orphan’s name. 

During the recital Frederic walllilte 
melted into the tenderest pity, and excited t 
fiercest indignation, and Oliver continued 
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jate that by means of the servant above-mentioned, 
who had some little authority in the family of M. 
Durocher, he had succeeded in procuring an in- 
troduction to the presence of that gentleman, 
having luckily learned that he was desirous of 
jeaving his present abode for a more secluded sit-| 
pation. ; nip 
«| persuaded him, Sir,”’ pursued Oliver, “ that! 
same street Was a perfect desert, and told him how 
fortunate it was for him that I had accidentally 
heard he was in quest of a house as I could re- 
commend one that would exactly suit him. Well, 
Sir, would you believe, that he was so well con- 
vineed by all I said that he actually hurried away 
from me to go and engage that great house that | 
jooks towards our court, and which, by the best) 
luck in the world, happened at this time to be) 
vacant.” 

“ Whatdo I hear!’ cried Frederic, in a trans-| 
port of joy, “oh, powers of Love! will she then 
dwell near me! Is it possible that I shall see her, 
speak to her, and at length be so blest as to de-| 
clare my boundless love !” | 

“Yes, Sir, you see I do not serve you by! 
halves.” 

“Dear Oliver you are my best, tiny truest friend, 
goon, Lam all anxiety and impatience.” | 

“ When the cruel guardian was fairly gone, my | 
friend Annette introduced me into the presence of| 
Mademoiselle Romanville, who received me very | 
courteously, but when I took the liberty of allud-| 
ing to the miniature, (Oh, Sir, what a capital like- 
ness itis,) and mentioned your name, I found to 
my surprise, no less than my delight, that she was 
well inclined to return the admiration which you 
entertain for her—” 

“Nonsense, Oliver, you are dreaming, she has 
never seen me.” 

“Pardon me, Sir, the lady saw you on the very 
day when you found her portrait in the Champs 
Elysee. It was natural that Annette should point 
you out to her mistress, and describe your charac- 
ter, and poor Mademoiselle Romanville being 
struck with your countenance, and in hopes of in- 
teresting you to pity her sad case, and contrive, if 
possible, to release her from ber prison, was quite 
disappointed that you never took the smallest 
notice of her.” 

“ Blind insensible fool that I was, where could 
thy eyes have wandered,” exclaimed Frederic. 
“Well Sir,” continued Oliver, as the lady re- 
tred, she contrived to let fall the picture in the 
ftint hope that it might attract your attention and 

you to make inquiries about her, if it so hap-| 
Pened that your fancy was taken by the portrait.” 

“How could I fail to be struck with it, yes, 
Viver every feature is engraved on. my heart 
hever tobe erased whilst life remains.” 

“Whilst I was still talking with the lady, her 
puardian returned, having hired the house I spoke 
t, and he gave orders in my presence for his fa-| 
mily to take possession of it to-morrow. So now 
it, 48 think from what I have told you, that you | 

perceive all isin a fair train for the success | 
your plans, you have only to be patient for one | 

Y longer, and you may depend upon my best | 
He ons in ad way you choose to command.” | 

owever di ~Y it may be for a young man of 
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two-and-twenty to calm his impatience, when vio- 
lently in love, and believing himself to be on the 
very eve of an interview with the idol of his fancy, 
there was in this case nothing to be done but to 
wait for the morrow; aud the only relief which 
Frederic could find from the tedium of perfect in- 


action, was in a diligent and minute inspection of 


the walls destined so soon to enclose the lovely 
form of his mistress. He examined each window, 
calculating its height from the ground, and em- 
ployed Himself in forming sundry plans, and de- 
Vising stratagems for eluding the vigilance of the 
odious Durocher. The night was past in similar 
reveries ; for Frederic as may be supposed did not 
attempt torest. He pitied the fate of the lovely 
girl, Who gifted with every charm, and doubtless 
with every virtue, had fallen into the hands of a 


cruel and designing wretch, but when the trans- 


porting hope of becoming himself her deliverer, 
of restoring her to liberty and happiness, and thus 
securing her béundless gratitude and love, chased 
away his gloomy reflections; he longed for the 
day-light, which was to realize these enchanting 
visions. All obstacles gave way before his san- 
guine imagination, and we grieve to say all recol- 
lections of existing ties, and prior obligations sunk 
into comparative insignificance. Nothing short of 
an elopement with the lovely injured victim of 
persecution engrossed his mind, and as his ample 
quarterly allowance had been paid him the pre- 
ceding day, he was happily free from all sublu- 
nary and vulgar fears of being stopt on the road 
to perfect felicity by the want of money, an evil 
which has befallen many lovers as ardent as Fre- 
deric. The next day, as soon as he arose he 
caused a ladder of ropes to be made, and gave 
orders to Oliver to have acarriage and horses in 
readiness by the evening, by which time he trusted 
all arrangements for the meditated flight would bé 
completed. 

As the day advanced his attention became riv- 
eted upon the windows of the room, whith he 
had been told was to be occupied by his mistress, 
The front of the house was not visible frort his 
apartment ; and to avoid suspicion, he forebore to 
watch the proceedings which he believed to be 
now going on there in the newly arrived house- 
hold of M. Durocher. He listened however with 
an attentive ear to every sound, which proceeded 
from the building; and after more than an hour 
spent in watching with straining eye and palpita- 
ting heart the casement of his beloved, the window 
was gently opened by an unseen hand, and a letter 
fell from it which Frederic eagerly flew to pick 
up, he pressed it with ardor to his lips, then open- 
ing it with trembling ecstasy, read as follows :— 

“Ttrust Sir, that the dreadful situation in which 
[am placed, will form some apology for the ap- 
parent levity of my conduct, The step which 1 
am now taking, is, doubtless rash and blameable, 
but it is suggested bydespair. May I confess Sir, 
that your character is not unknown to me, and that 
the hope of your generous pity has induced me so 
far to transgress the usual rules of decorum, as to 
throw myself upon your mercy. From the time 
when I beheld you in the Champs Elysee, and re- 
marked the noble benevolent exvression of your 
countenance, | have felt a conviction that you 
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alone were destined to prove my deliverer from a 
thraldom worse than death. If I have not unhap- 
pily been mislead by my wishes in this respect, 
let me implore your succour, let me intreat your 
pityivg aid. My tyrant is obliged to leave us at 
eleven o'clock this evening. My female attendant 
and myself are allowed the privilege of walking in 
the small garden belonging to the house ; but the 
garden-walls are extremely high, the door is, I be- 
lieve double-locked, and my guardian 
keeps the key of our prison. May Heaven in- 


spire you with the means of delivering me out of 


the hands of this monster, and me with the power 
of testifying my gratitude for your generosity and 
compassion.” 


What an exquisite letter,” exclaimed the enthu- | 


siastic lover,” how charmingly unaffected is the 
style, how elegantly chosen every expression. Oh 
Oliver, if I were not already in love with this in- 
teresting creature, the pity I feel for her forlorn 
condition would be sufficient to engage me, heart 
and soul in her cause ; but now when I adore her 


and begin to hope that she is not indifferent to my | 


love, when she selects me for her protector, her de- 
liverer, I fee] that for her sake I could contend 
alone against the world in arms!” 

“ Very true, Sir, said Oliver, gravely, and sha- 


king his head with an air of perplexity, “ but these | 


walls are very high.”’ 

“ We can scale them, you know,” 

“Yes Sir, you can to be sure, but the lady can 
only go out by the door, and since that is double- 
locked" — 


“* We must force it.” 


“ Yes, Sir, but that will make a great noise, | 


and no doubt M. Durocher will hear it, and come 


upon us.” 
“ We must fight then.” 


“ Very well, Sir, then we must fight him if you | 


wish it, but if we could find a quieter way of man- 
aging the matter, it would be better for us, as 
well as for him; if we could get into the garden 
without baving recourse to violent means, it would 
be safer as well as more prudent for us all. We 
must try to get the key of the garden.” 

“ But that is impossible.” 

“T think not Sir, you have but to make ac- 
quaintance in the first place with M. Durocher 


but as he is unfortunately so extremely jealous, | 


and suspicious in his temper, you must contrive if 
possible to look like an old man, for I hear that he 
never encourages visits from gentlemen who are 
yourg and good looking. Stay, an excellent 
thought has struck me; suppose you were to put 
on that handsome old wedding suit, which belong- 
ed to your grandfather M. de Bermond, and one 
of his best long-tailed perruques, walk very slowly, 
stoop, and lean heavily on your gold-headed cane. 
M. Durocher is very near-sighted. I will answer 
for his being deceived, and trusting you very readi- 
ly with the key of his garden.” 

Frederic hesitated for some time, unwilling to 
appear inthe presence of his young and beautiful 
mistress in a costume so ridiculous, and so much 
better calculated to excite mirth than admiration. 
Oliver, however, re-assured him on this point. 

“ Do not be alarmed abort that Sir, the lady 
has too much sense to attach; reat importance to 


himself 
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appearances. Indeed, I know she often amu, » 
herself by criticising the present style Of dregs wit 
among the young men of the day, and is of opinigy a 

| that the fashions of the last century were far mop the 
elegant and becoming than those of the presey al 
time.” 
tion 
Frederic at length consented to adopt Oliver migh 
plan, and proceeded to select the handsomest dre “ 
he could find, from the antiquated wardrobe ¢ reco 
the late M. de Bermond. Oliver presided a his eight 
toilette, and complimented his master on the grace «| 
with which he wore his full suit of embroidered creet 
velvet, garnished with handsome triple raffles here 
the first lace, and on the becomingness of his ops. ventu 
tailed wig. . dence 
“Upon my word, Sir, youremind me very much respe 
of your grandfather ; Madame de Bermmond wou Fre 
be quite startled if she were to see you, and you took | 
walk is quite perfect. You make a capital oj four ¢ 
man, and I have not the smallest fear of your who 
being discovered.” arm, ¢ 
The time for paying his visit being arrived, Fr. . - 
deric, ushered by the trusty Oliver, repaired to pe. 
the house of M. Durocher, but although warn) we 
encouraged by his attendant, his mind was by w pres 
means at ease on the subject of his disguise. He ne 
could searcely hope that his voice or countenane r~ 
|would escape detection, when exposed to th ol Me 
‘searching gaze of the vigilant and suspicion alia 
guardian, but his fears were soon laid aside on his ited 
| introduction to that gentleman, who received hia edd 
| with all the courtesy and respect due to the cha _ : 
acter which he had assumed. bee 
“IL fear Sir, you are not quite well, you appew The 
to be infirm ?” said he, with an air of interest. night ; 
| Yes Sir,” replied Frederic, “1 am very inim, Frederi 
lat my age it is to be expected, but I lose sight wee 
all my ailments in considering the pleasure which Aeowed 
|[ hope to have in cultivating your acquaintance,’ en es 
“The pleasure will be mutual Sir, I am de sited 
lighted to find such a neighbor as yourself.” Sand 
«“ Ah, Sir, you do me too much honor, and the to the 
flattering reception I have met with from you, et with 0 
boldens me to make asmall request.” would k 
| “ Pray ask what you please, Sir, I can refie lay wou 
‘nothing to a gentleman of your age and respet HI fom the 
bility.” “All 
“Thad formerly,” continued Frederic, the pr- citadel | 
| vilege of walking in the garden belonging to you “Ply 
‘house; alittle exercise is necessary for my healt. carriage 
wand at my age, one cannot walk very far; precious 
you then kindly allow me the continuance of a Oliver 
indulgence which is become so essential to 8) Hijment ati 
health ?” in, 
Durocher remained silent, and appeared o “Is it 
hesitate, and Frederic alarmed lest he should m i beloved 
ditate a refusal, continued in the same tone” “Ves 

















promise you Sir, that I would never meddle eve Hi open the 
_with a cabbage.” At the 
“Oh, Sir,” replied Durocher, if I have #") M@Which ¢ 






€ place 
‘urn it, y 
ltercati 
Wo pe 
puting 

agedy, 
atient 


hesitation on the sulyect, it is not for the sake 
my cabbages, but”— 

‘IT would not gather a single flower.” 

« All the flowers in the garden are at your 
vice, T assure Sir, but”— L 

“1 would shut the door carefully, every sm 
‘entered the garden.” 
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N amuses « Ah Sir, when you were in the garden I should; would pass on and leave him to the completion of 
» OF dress be under noapprehension, but”— | his enterprise. 
4 y ryyi* . , . 
of Opinigy «| would double lock the door every time [left; “ This is unheard of” said the advocate for 
> far mor the garden.” comedy, “ do you venture to assert that tragedy is 
€ presen « My only fear, is, lest at any time this precau-| superior to comedy, to the art in which Moliere 
non should be neglected, and that perhaps you! excelled, and—” 
ziyv 21 Ve — - "es ” TT c 
t Olivers might thoughtlessly leave Yes,” interrupted the other, “I dare to affirm 


« Dear Sir,” interrupted Frederic, “ you do not| that tragedy is the first of all the fine arts.” 


nest dress P . . ger if op fs: 
recollect, that when a man arrives at the age of “* Comedy is infinitely more difficult.” 


irdrobe of 


led at his eighty years, he is no longer giddy or thoughtless.” o [ maintain the contrary.” 
the grace « Righty years of age! ah that is indeed adis-| “ Every reasonable person must agree with 
broidered creet time of life. I cannot refuse your request;| me.” . 
 rofiles of here Sir, is the key of the garden. I think ] may “All men of sense will be of my opinion.” 
f his lone. venture to rely with implicit confidence on the pru- “ Let us appeal to the first person we meet on 
, dence of a man who has attained an age so truly} our way home.” 
respectable.” “With all my heart, and here is a little old fel- 


very much 


sad etal Frederic received the key with eager delight, he| low who will, no doubt, be able to decide the 
id would ve 


took his leave, and prepared to descend the stairs | question.” 


, and you : 

y ¥ gs four at a time; luckily however, M. Durocher, ‘If he be as ancient as he appears to be from 

api } io . ° ° 

Ta ia who had followed him, took him gently by the! the fashion of his dress, he must have seen abun- 
Your 


arm, and charging him to walk carefully, and take | dance both of tragedy and comedy on the stage as 
: his time, recalled our giddy young lover to the re-| well as off.” 
rived, Fre membrance of his present venerable aspect, and At these words the two disputants approached 
epaired ° the necessity of adopting a more characteristic de-| Frederic, and accosting him with much respect, 
zh- warmly meanor. He was joined in the street by his| proceeded to lay before him the merits of their 
was by faithful squire, who waited his retura in the utmost lease. Frederic received them somewhat rudely, 
| 
| 





wise. He impatience. and told them “he had no time to waste upon 
untenanes «Vietory ! victory!” eried Frederic, ‘the key is} such trifles.” 

ed to th our own, ; Ah, my dear Oliver, how delightful it) “ Trifles!” exclaimed both combatants at onee, 
supe istoimpose on a jealous old guardian! You can-| “do you call an important question in literature a 
side on hi not imagine how eredulous he is, though it must) trifle ?” 

eived hia HA he owned Idid not play my part amiss. Ithinka| “I know nothing about literature J tell you,” 
o the char more cunning person than Durocher might have | said Frederic, impatiently, but in vain did he dis- 

been taken in.” claim the office of umpire. 

pata te: They returned home to await the approach of| His two tormentors began both at once to re- 
eres. aight, and when the appointed hour drew near, capitulate their arguments, whilst their victim, at 
ery iam, Frederic again stole forth accompanied by Oliver, | length out of all patience, threatened to drive them 


se sight of 
sure which 
aintance.” 


to watch for the expected exit of M. Durocher.| away by force of arms if they persisted in making 
Accordingly on the very stroke of eleven they saw | that spot the area of their literary warfare. Find- 
tie guardian come forth, and after casting on every | ing all his words in vain, he proceeded to attack 








| ” de side a prying look, took his course down the street. them with so much energy that they were glad to 
self. No sooner was he out of sight, than Frederic flew | sound retreat, and as they retired Frederic heard 
on, and the to the garden door, having arranged everything | them expressing their surprise at the vigorous 
M YOu, eftr with Oliver, who assured him that the carriage | assault they had sustained. 
would be in readiness and that not a moment’s de-| ‘The little old man,” said the lover of comedy, 

can refuse lay would be incurred when once the lady’s escape | ‘lays about him with extraordinary power, consi- 
d respeti HAS from the garden should be effected. dering his age.” 

. “All is ready Sir, seize the precious time, the “ But his age alone,” said the tragedian, “ pro~ 
ic, the pr HP citadel is given up to our victorious arms.” tects him from my vengeance, let us begone.” 
ing to you “Ply then dear Oliver and wait for us with the Having rid himself of these intruders, Frederic 
my healt, MiPcarriage, whilst I go quietly into the garden for my | again laid his hand upon the key of the garden- 
y far; wil BM precious charge.” door, when a fresh sound broke upou his unwilli 
ince of at Oliver obeyed, and Frederic tistening for a mo-| ear. A man approached him singing in a loud and 


tial to BY MP ment at the door, fancied he heard footsteps with-| shrill key a difficult bravura. The air was lively 


In. | and the yariations brilliant, and the musician exe- 
ppeared © “Is it you,” said he in a low tone, “is it you my| cuted the most scientific divisions in a manner 
should me TM beloved 7” which Frederic might possibly have admired at 
e tone"! “Yes it is I, generous and dear M. de Forlanges, | another time, but which it may be supposed he 
eddle eve) BS open the door and rescue me.” now found very much out of harmony with his 


At the sound of that voice, the sweet tones of| feelings. The virtuoso, who seomed to be on 

have 8") HRWwhich thrilled through the very soul of Frederic, | excellent terms with himself, stopped occas 
he sake # Biphe placed, the key in the lock and was about to|to admire his own performance. “ Delicious? 
“urn it, when the sound of voices raised in apparent | enchanting! exquisite! divine !” exclaimed he in 
ltercation close at hand, arrested his movements. | raptures, “this air will be quite the rage I am 
t your ™ Wo persons returning from the theatre, and dis-| certain, I wish 1 could meet with some amateur to 
_ geng the comparative merits of comedy and | sing it to.” Then, perceiving Frederic, he cried, 

yery UME "EFragedy, soon came upon the provoked and im-| “Ah, exactly as I wished; fir, I have the honor 
stent lover, who vainly hoped at first that they| of wishing you a very good 2vening, will youda 
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me the favor of listening to an air from a new | supper is prepared at the tavern just above wher 
opera which I have just composed. You will I) you will find some most delicious wine.” 


am sure allow that the music is exquisite. Ihave) ‘Wine, wine!” exclaimed the Grand Turk, 
but recently arrived in this country from Italy | you are the best of Viziers. I see you knoy 
bringing with me five operas in manuscript, and if how to govern a kingdom properly—wine, wine! 
you are pleased with the first I will have the plea-| Iam dying with thirst.” And with these Words 
sure of singing them all to you. I am sure you |the drunkard disappeared. ’ 
will be delighted. I may say, without boasting,| No sooner was Frederic left alone with his fait), 
that I surpass all the musicians of the present day, ful Oliver than he once more opened the gardey. 
if not of past and future ages.” door, and without any further impediment gy. 

“I am deaf!” roared Frederic in a voice of |ceeded in making good his entrance. This happy 
thunder. moment repaid him for all he bad endured. fig 

“ Deaf, or not, you shall listen to me,” said the fair mistress was beside him, he took her delicay 
musician, and immediately he began a prelude, | hand and covered it with kisses. What words cy 
when our impatient lover, driven to his wits’ end, describe his felicity when with delighted haste be 
approached him in a manner so evidently hostile, conveyed his charming fair one beyond the jealoy 
that this new Orpheus was glad to take flight. |portal, and found himself safe with her in the open 

Frederic began to breathe freely. Surely never | street, and on his way to the carriage which had w 
was a lover so sorely beset. If the happy moment | long been in waiting. ‘ Come, lovely stranger,” 
were indeed at hand which he had anticipated with | said he, in a low tone, “the carriage ts but a few 
so much delight it must be confessed that it was | steps further. We will set off this moment f 
not cheaply purchased. Lyons.” 

It was then nearly midnight, and the return of | “For Lyons!” said the incognita, throwing of 
M. Durocher might soon be expected. Frederic | as she spoke a large veil in whieh she had been 
had now actually turned the key, the door gave closely enveloped, “ no, indeed, if you please] 
way, but before he could make his way into the would rather stay where Lam, people of my ag 
garden a person evidently intoxicated reeled |cannot undertake such fatiguing journies!” 
against him and had nearly knocked him down. | 


, 


| Forlanges, a little surprised at this speech, cast 
‘What are you doing there?” said the drunkard, | his eyes onthe young person he was trying tohuny 
“get out of my way, the road is not wide enough |away to the place where the carriage awaited 
for two.” them, and by the light of the lamps beheld—his 

Forlanges gently repulsed the unfortunate man. |}venerable Grandmother! He started, retreateds 
“Go on, my friend,” said he, “ make haste and get few steps, and remained wrapped in the pre 


home as fast as you can,” 
“Get home yourself,” said the man, “ here is a 
fellow who takes it into his head to order me away ! 


I shall stay where Iam, and if you utter a single | 


word I will have your head cut off.” 

“Oh !” exclaimed our exasperated hero, “ what 
will become of me now, I must call Oliver to my 
assistance, for I knew not how to manage this 
drunkard.” 

“What are you muttering!” said the latter, «I 
will trouble you to treat me with a little more 
respect. Do you know that lam the Grand Turk ? 
these gardens are mine, andlam going into my 
seraglio.” 

At these words the imaginary Sultan was about 
to make his way into the garden, but Frederic held 
him back, whilst the Grand Turk called aloud fur 
his slaves and his janissaries to strangle the pre- 
sumptuous mortal who would fain prevent him 
from entering his own palace. Oliver at length 
appeared in answer to the repeated shouts of bis 
master. The drunken man perceived him and 
called aloud, “Ah, my Grand Vizier, is it you? 
take up this insolent fellow for me, and let him be 
strangled on the'spot.” 


“ Dear Oliver,” said Frederic, « Lam in despair, | 


two poets, a musician, and this drunkard have all 
attacked me in succession. I have driven away 
three, and now if you love me assist me to get rid 
of the fourth.” 

Oliver prostrated himself at the feet of the ima- 
ginary Grand Turk. 

“I am going,” said he, “to execute the orders 
which your highness has given me, buat in the 
soeantime allow me to announce that an excellent 


\foundest amazement. Soon, however, he wa 
|aroused from his attitude of surprise by the sound 
(of laughter on every side, and looking up he saw 
Amelia coming towards the spot with five gentle 
| men whom he recognized as the friends of Madame 
de Bermond. 

“ What,” exclaimed Frederic, when he recover 
ed the power of speech, “ is it yon Madame?” 

“Yes my dear Son, it is indeed, your grani- 
jmother, with whom you have eloped. ‘This inter 
prise has cost you a great deal of trouble, bit 
Heaven be praised you are well rewarded.” 
| “ Well but the picture k 
| «Is mine, and I will explain the whole mystery 
Ito you; I had sent the miniature to a jeweller ® 
order to have it re-set in the newest fashion as! 
wished to make it a wedding present to my dear 
Amelia. The jeweller sent it home on the mot 
ing of the day on which we went to walk in he 
Champs Elysee, and I put it incautiously inte By 
pocket. I percesved at night that it was gone, 
concluded that I had been robbed, for it never o& 
‘curred to me’that it had fallen into such excellent 
jhands.” 

‘ But the dress is quite modern.” 

‘It is ancient and modern both at once. No 
is that circumstance at all surprising, for yo 
should recollect my dear Frederic that fashion s 
continually revolving in a circle which brings 
‘round the most extraordinary changes at evéty 
turn. If a woman of eighty has been tolerably 
careful, she is sure, when rummaging in her 
wardrobe continually, ta find something that 8 
|modern and suited to the fashion of the day. Bot 
‘however, if you are still incredulous as 1 
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icture, though I think you cannot doubt my word, | ever again Iam guilty of the slightest mconstaney 


there is a secret spring which is unknown to every | towards you 


one but myself, and by pressing which the name | 


” 





“You will promise not to go out of the family,” 


of the original may be seen written on the reverse | gaily interrupted the good Madame de Bermond. 


of the ivory. This is no modern painting, you | 
may take my word for it, nor is the artist a young | 
one; if indeed he be still alive.” 

As she spoke these words, Madame de Bermond 
wok the picture and smiled as she pressed the 
spring, and displayed to the view of Frederic, the 
following words written In very legible characters: 
Madame de Bermond, painted in 1750, at the age of 
twenty years. 

«Good Heavens,” exclaimed Frederic, “ I can- 
not sufficiently express my asionishment.” 

«Say rather your delight,” said the old lady. 
« Are we not made for cach other? Let me look 
at you. Tassure you that in the dress you now 
wear, you are as like my dear M. de Bermond on 





The lovers thus happily reconciled, were united 


soon after this occurrence, and the lively imagina- 
tion of Frederic gradually subsided, under the in- 
fluence of the gentle Amelia, into a temperament 
more suited to the calm meridian of domestic life. 
Henceforward his wife became his only standard 
of perfection in person, as well as in mind; their 
union was uninterrupted, and their happiness 
knew no clouds but such as are inseparable from 
this mortal state, whilst for many years the fa- 
vorite theme of mirth in their social little circle, 
was the Young Man’s passion for his Grand- 
mother. 
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the day of our marriage as one drop of water isto, Go! The Chains are Loose around 


another.” , 
“Ah Madame, I see you are laughing at me, | 
and I cannot but feel what a simpleton I have 


been.” 





«Well, [um quite of your opinion, but you need | 
not be ashamed of your choice, this face has in its 
day turned many wiser heads than yours, for [| 
wasreckoned pretty, and very pretty too at twenty 
years of age.” | 

“Bless me,” said Oliver, “what a surprising 
change sixty years makes in a young lady!” 

“Well Frederic are you still in love with your 
Grandmother ?” 

“ Ah, my dear Madame, pray forgive my folly.” 

“It will never happen again,” interposed 
Oliver. 

“Yes,” replied Madame de Bermond,” I forgive 
with all my heart afaney which flatters my vanity 
so much, and which has amused me extremely, 
thanks to the complaisance of my good friends 
here, who were so kind as to accept parts in the 
litle drama which I contrived.” 

“How is this,” exclaimed Frederic in fresh 
amazement, “are these gentlemen implicated in 
your plot 7” 

“Yes here is the terrible M. Durocher, and 
wre the two poets, the musician and the Grand 

wrk,” - 

“They have indeed performed their parts to ad- 
miration, and yet what a proof of my absurd blind- 
ness, seeing them as I do almost every day, that I 
should not have recognized any one of them! 
What a fool Ihave been! Dearest Amelia, can 
you forgive this transient wandering of my fancy, 
this eaprice of the miniature?” 

“Come Amelia,” said Madame de Bermond, 
“Iresign this giddy youth into your hands, pray 
give me credit for my generosity since there is too 
much reason to fear he will prove my. last con- 
quest.” 

“Amelia held out her hand to Frederic, she 
smiled, but a tear stood in her eye. 

“Sweet Amelia,” said he, “tell me can you 
restore me to your heart ?” 

“No,” said she, “I cannot restore you, for you 

ve never yet been banished from it.” 

Our hero gratefully pressed the fair hand she 


mind ! 





“ttended to him, “ Believe me,” said he, “ that if 





Thee! 


Go! the chains are loose around thee! 
Flowery wreaths, when first they bound thee ; 
Go! the spell is past and over ; 

Thus I set thee free! 
Not for India’s wealth, young rover, 

Would I fetter thee ! 


Go! love’s star is fast declining, 

And thy wearied heart 1s pining, 

Like some bird whom thraldom presses 
For the free glad air. 

Go, unprized are my caresses; 
Seek some happier fair! 


Go! each look, each smile that moved thee 
Once to swear—to think you lov’d me, 
Never shall the change upbraid ; 

Cold apostate as thou art 
From the faith affection made ; 

I'll not wound thy heart! 


Go, while yet life’s sun is glowing, 
And joy’s cup is overflowing 
With each sweet that woos thy lip: 
While the roses round thee spring, 
All their nectar-honey sip 
Ere Summer hours take wing ! 


But, when Fate’s chill mists steal o’er thee, 
Feigning lips cease to adore thee, 
And life’s wintry hour draws nigh thee, 
Truant! turn to me; 
When thy summer friends all fly thee, 
I'll thy shelter be! 


In his noon of joy and splendor, 

Man, too oft a vain pretender, 

Scarcely prizes Woman’s worth ; 
Evening’s sun descends in night, 

Then her tenderness shines forth 
Like the moonbeam’s light! 








- ee ed 
Politeness 


Is the moral grace of life, the grace of the 
What the world accounts graces, are litle 


more than the embellishments of the body ! 
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CHARLES LOWEY. 
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a ORIGINAL. 
Charlies Lowly. 


Tuers was perhaps never a more singular 
character, amidst all those who have been struck 


out from the mass of worlds, from the period of 


its infancy to its present spectacled old age, than 
that of my former school-mate, Charles Lowly. 


Though born without any inheritance, but that ot 


genius; he has raised himself by some inscrutable 
means to be the admiration and the wonder of the 
most exalted. He is at the same time a puzzle to 
the wits of his beholders. 
several steps by which he has elevated himself to 
his present high standing; and even if any one 
could, he would probably derive very little satis- 
faction or benefit from the kKnowledge—for it was 
the beacon star which existed in the depths of his 
own mind, the light of an inward determination 


No one can see the 


which rendered those steps stable and capable of 


sustaining the burthen of him only who had known 
how to fasten their summit. It is singular, but it 
is one thread, that of the mind, woven up with the 
cord of a man’s elevation, which renders all of the 
strands brittle and useless in the grasp of another. 

At any rate, he was, as I say, the envy and ad- 
miration of all who knew him. They felt their 
inferiority acutely, when they looked on him,—a 
man no ways their superior in outward respects, 
raising himself to the highest apex of celebrity by 
means invisible to them. Is it wonderful that he 
should be an object of envy? After 
through college, where he distinguished himself 
by his close application to study, aud by his pre- 


pa ssing 


eminence in every department, he took up the 
profession of law. He engaged in this more for 
the love of learning and with a view to its dis 
ciplining the mind and putting its power within its 
own hands, as it were, than with any design of 
following it as a pursuit. 
had imbibed notions of the greatness to which 
man was capable of attaining by the proper ex- 
ercise of those faculties which nature had given 


No—in that college he 


objects in nature, a fair sky and a beautiful wo 


him, and he was determined not to belie that feel- | 


ing, in himself, which urged him on to the accom- 
plishment of a lofty destiny. 

The genius of this destiny was from that mo- 
ment, embodied in his every action. He did not 
move without having itin view. Did he talk with 
a gentleman—it was with a steady eye to that 
object. Did he tip his glass to the health of a 
fair lady—it was with the same remote intent. 
he walked in the street, if he smiled or laughed, if 
he was in action or at rest, if he gave or accepted, 
it was all with a reference to the same ultimate 
consideration. His whole thoughts were bent on 
his goal—but he saw it only through the objects 
which intervened in his path. These he did not 
overleap, but removed—or rather he converted 
them into instruments—they sprang up into staffs 
at his touch. A man may by accident, by the 
choice of a mob, be made a king; but it is only 
by the use of such measures that he can have the 
certainty of arriving at eminence. 

As a first step in his advancement, he was pre- 
ferred to the office of district attorney. What was 
it that gave him this ?—imquired his ever solicitous 


If | 


neighbors. Was it his gravity !—others were as | tion of this kind, while they passed on toward ber 


grave as he. Was it his eloquence ?—anoth, 


|—others had more. No! it was mind that promp.. 


a glimpse of her face which he persuaded himself 





was his equal in thatrespect. Was it his friends) 
ed him to the right path for the attainment of hig 
views, which showed him a safe channel amid 
the shoals and quicksands of passion, OPinion 
and prejudice with which the minds of other Inen 






were actuated. 

Here he behaved with a humility proportioned 
to the loftiness of his ambition. By this course hp 
secyred another exaltation; and in short, to sum 
up, (for it is with other incidents of his life that | 
wished particularly to deal,) he reached a rank ip 
which few could call themselves above him. 

As he was one day riding in the woodsin the 
neighborhood of the town where he commence; 
his career, a young lady (rather abruptly, douly. 
less, just as I tell the fact,) fell upon his view, 
She was clothed in an attire which showed her 
rounded shape to the best advantage, and dip 
played the grace and ease of her carriage with the 
fullest effect. Her dress was slightly attache) 
about the waist with a belt, and on her head was 
thrown a hat of that description called Cottage of 
At any rate, ithe 
came a nymph, and looked as though it might wel 
adorn a cottage or conceal an Egyptian (gipseyan) 
countenance. Her back was towards liim ag he 
approached, and he hastened on that he might get 




















gipsey, Lam not sure which, 










must be beautiful—and smiling, which some how 
or other seemed a necessary part of the former 
idea in the present circumstances. As he came 
nearly abreast of her (io use a séa-phrase,) she 
turned and with a gentle courtésy and radiant 
smile answered to his lowly inclination of the 
body. Dropping all thoughts of his ambition, he 
became for once merely polite, without any selfish 
motive. 

‘‘A most fortunate moment, madame, whichgives 
ine the pleasure of seeing two of the loveliest 














man. May Lask if thisis a usual occurrence!” 

These were verba pura—mere words—and be 
knew it, but he thought that more was alwayst 
be gained than lost in a compliment to a lady. 
She had reached that age, between sixteen and 
seventeen, when dignity is blended with simplicity 
like the red and the white in the rose. 

“TL most frequently choose this place,” she tt 
plied, ‘to wander in the evening as it is but 
short distance from my house and little liable © 
disturbance from strangers or travellers, of which 
you, I believe, are: the first for a month past whe 
has found his way so completely into the heart of 
our territory. 

“| have sometimes heard,” said he, “ of a sot 
of sympathy which attracts finely strung minds 
towards inanimate objects of a kindred nature, 
but I was not aware before of a similar sympathy 
between the beauties of animate and it 
nature. But perhaps there is something 
more animate in the matter?” 

She answered by a blush not at the suggest? 
contained in his last remark, but at his praise 
her person. 

He amused himself in entertaining a convers®* 
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father’s dwelling. It was .a country farm-house ; “The world was sad, all nature was a wild, 
agreeably situated and embowered in a grove of And man, the hermit, sighed, ’till woman smiled.” 
noble forest trees. He went in and interested as | 
he had been by her engaging manners and en- 
lightened conversation, he received additional 
evidences of her accomplishments during his 
siay, which satisfied him that she had been edu- 
cated with a proper regard to her talents and 
destiny. The old gentleman, indeed, whose name 
was Williams, said, *‘ that kis Lucy should not, if 
he were obeyed, be deprived of any of those 
accomplishments which render life both pleasant 
and useful.” 

After spending the remainder of the day in this 
agreeable company, Charles Lowly returned to} 
hishome. He felt that that being already had an | 


ynusual interest for him. If he married her she! . aly pal wt : ; om 
would not, like a more highly born woman, crush 737 eae "2p ag “mgs Datel. ve, APS wre 
° ~ - .| cussion, 5 eeme s © F 
him with her haughtiness, nor like a woman of | Sper ae Seem & ala omake a 
. "ing, “ Kh,» ‘ . | bold effort to bring it back to its preper object. 
base origin be incapable of participating in his’ . . 
- a ct Gir aaah tar ae She seemed not to have observed any peculiar or 
id in his prospects. * ert , nos- j ; 
nee ; woe, dk personal tendency in his words thus far. 


sa fine mind,” said he, “ and every thing to : ah 
= 1 . a re ide aaa eealiies J i Do you like flowers, Miss Williams ?” resum- 
ver an agreeable . : 
— 2d i ed he in a careless tone. 

He repeated his visits frequently and in due) « Yes [admire them much,” was her answer. 
time made proposals. He was accepted, and) «Phen please accept these as a slight testimonial 
nothing now remained to be done but to celebrate | of my esteem—my friendship—my love. Will 

" > inline : ‘ ni Fe P| SPARES - 
the nuptials. Preparatory to accomplishing these you not take them on these terms?” 
he must be absent on a little expedition to the “You are too particular—I cannot deserve any 
east, in which he expected to be away about two | cuch tokens of regard from you.” 
weeks. “ Dearest Miss Williams, I am your slave— 

Meanwhile a serpent found its way Into the path your worshipper--your adorer. I have loved you 
of Lucy, in the shape of a profligate young man, | jong and warmly. Could I ” 
named Edward Stevens, introduced into the house} — gje east @& look of anger and apprehension at 

: . _ . j re ; . : 
by her brother. Hs conduct was at first cone him. But as if mistrusting her own senses, she 
but the most respectful. He pretended to be @ | said,—“« What do you mean?” 
great friend of her brother’s and spoke in the! «Most beautiful Lucy,” he replied, “can you 
highest terms of the professional ability and stand-| qouht what I mean? Can I look upon you—can 
ing of Mr. Lowly. By these means he acquired | ayy man look upon those charms, and not feel his 
her confidence and induced her to treat him | heart bursting with a desire to possess you? Are 
rather as a brother than asa stranger. He studi- | you so insensible to the effect they produce 2” 
ously cultivated this friendship, which gave much |” « Si-—J cannot listen to such language.” - 
more scope to his plans, and he atlength became} « But [ am serious, Miss Lucy, believe me. 


$0 intimate as to frequently ride out with her in a You must favor me with a taste of those fair lips 


chaise and take walks in the surrounding woods. ! pefore we part.” 


On one of these excursions, about three weeks | “Dare you insult me with such an infamous 
after the departure of her future husband, who proposal 1” 


had been delayed beyond his expected time for|  «. Say what you please--you cannot alter my 
return, he took occasion, when they had prolonged | getermination.” 
ther walk farther than usual from home, to unfold) —«& You will not surely abuse your power over a 
the character of his desigas. defenceless maiden--I must, I will depart.” 

4 Do not these woods awaken in your mind,|  « Not until you are mine, by all that is beanti- 
Miss Williams, anything but cold admiration for | ¢,)) ? and But we must draw a veil over 
the works of nature 2” thus he began, the future scenes. 


“It is true, returned his companion in a tranquil 

tone, that nature reveals her charms in lavish pro- 
fusion ; but whether it is for us or for the myriads 
of minute and invisible creatures which spread 
throughout her vast kingdom, seems to admit of 
question.” 

‘For us—for us alone, believe me, Miss Wil- 
liams. Think you that the voice of that godlike 
passion which burns in the bosoms of two kindred 

| beings, can be placed by the divine distributor of 
all things in a rank with the cherupping of birds, 
the murmur of insects or the clamorous breathings 
of wild beasts 7?” 

Finding thatthe subject rather widened from his 





“On the contrary, I love them for the thoughts | — ' 
which they inspire of the greatness and goodness| ‘The hapless Lucy groaned away her life under 
of the Creator.” ‘the roof of her parents. A few months more and 

“But is it not the animation which pervades | all that shame and sorrow had left of the ill-starred 
them, the life exhibited in bird and beast, not less | maiden was buried in the darkness and silence of 
than in man, which constitutes their true, their) the tomb. Her lover heard the tale, and breathed 
greatest, their intended charm? What are the’ nothing but vengeance. ‘Two years were passed 
Woods without human beings to look at them and |in diligent search, but no tidings were gained of 
admire their beauties? Do the flowers put forth ‘the place of his refuge. At length strong cireum- 
their blossoms for any other object than to regale _stances led to the conclusion that he had quitted the 
the senses, the sight, of living creatures—unless | country, and all inquiry was given over. 
indeed, it be to afford a feeble emblem of the Five years after the occurrence which deprived 
charms of the female form. Does not the poet} him of his bride, Charles Lowly, almost deadened 
os to the memory of his loss, occupied the station of 
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district attorney for the State in which he lived. 
A man was to be tried for murder committed | 
under peculiarly aggravated circumstances. The | 
whole country was in excitement at the enormity | 
of the crime. A gentleman, his wife and two | 
children had been killed in a wood while riding | 
through it in an open carriage. They were left in 
a sitting posture and had been shot through the 
heart. The murderers had evidently dispatched 
the parents first with the discharge of two pistols, 
which were found near the spot, and had then 
loaded them again and made work of the two 
children. The horses had been taken from the 
carriage and could not be discovered. The man} 
in castody was found on the spot, and had frankly | 
avowed himself the perpetrator of the murder. | 
Indeed, the marks of blood on his hands, and the | 
gentleman’s watch which he had put in his pocket, 
were evidence tov conclusive to leave any doubt| 
on the subject. 

He was brought to his trial—the district attorney 
was prepared to substantiate all these facts in the | 
strongest manner—and against whom do you sup-| 
pose, reader? It was against no other than Ed- 
ward Stevens. He was the confessed murderer. | 
He was condemned by the eloquence—no, he was 





= ——— 
Unhallowed Love; 

OR, THE PRIEST AND THE ENTHUSIAST, 
Translated from the French. 


In one of the low neighborhoods of Paris, th 
resort of vice and crime, the police were endes. 
voring to discover the abode of one Madame 
Marie, who had been discovered guilty of robbery 
She had entered a jeweller’s shop, and, under the 
pretence of inspecting some common articles, ha 
abstracted a valuable watch and appendages fron, 
a tray upon the counter. The jeweller’s boy who 
was attending upon her had witnessed the robbery, 
and instantly seizing her, he called for help; but 
the woman struck hima violent blow which felled 
him to the ground, and instantly she fled, 4 
female who was passing by the shop at the time, 
recognised her, and though she effected her escape, 
it was known that the robber was Madame Mar, 
This woman was about three and twenty year 
old; for the previous five years she had been 
known to the inhabitants of the vicinity as a womap 
of a romantic nature, and of dissipated habits, 
which latter were occasioned, as she represented, 
by a circumstance which could not be disclosed 
while she lived. There were the remains of much 


condemned by the powerful force of evidence, | beauty in her countenance, and her manner was 
which no power of oratory could withstand—by the | above that of the class with whom she associated, 
eloquence, | was going to say, of the man whom The charitable believed that she was insane, and 
he had so profoundly injured—and he was execu-| theirs was the correct inference; others repre 


ted. He did make all the atonement in his power | 


to his victim—-deep repentance and remorse—and | 
he entcusted to him, besides, a small packet with 


directions not to open it until after his death. 

It appeared by this, that after the accomplish- 
ment of his designs on Lucy Williams, he fled to| 
New-Orleans, and from there to France, where he 
remained for nearly five years inthe greatest tor- 
ture of mind. He then returned, drawn back by 
some irresistible desire to revisit the scene of his) 
nefarious deed, and had more than once sought the 
place of her grave to indulge in tears—the only 
alleviation to his already repenting heart. He 
happened to be wandering in the woods where 
that murder was committed, when he heard the 
report of two pistols in quick succession, followed 
soon after by another and another. When he | 
reached the apot, he saw two men riding off on| 
the horses of the barrouche, and the inmates! 
murdered as they were found. In the wretched | 
state of his mind, he determined at once to pass 
himself off for the culprit~—with what success | 
has been seen. 

Charles Lowly has not since married, for, 
although he considered a wife very important in 
his projects of ambition, the impression of his 
first disaster had sunk too deep in his mind to leave 
him any inclination to engage in a similer experi- 
ment again. L. F.W. 








Ir has been observed, that the passion of joy is 
more likely to occasion mental derangement than 
grief; because the former cannot, like the latter, 
find relief in tears, they being the natural vent for 
the cerebel excitement and congestion. If intense | 
grief does not find this natural outlet for increased 
cerebel action, derangement of mind, with a_pro- 
peasity te suicide, is the frequent consequence. 





sented her as a bad, wicked woman, of whom they 
should ‘be aware. Few knew of her place of 
residence, although she was personally well knows 
inthe neighborhood, and the officers spent the day 
in search of her in vain. On the next day they 
renewed their inquiries, and were more successful, 


| They found the lodgings of Madame Marie. 


It was at the summit of the building in a dirty 
alley, the resort of poverty, disease, and crime; 
there resided the worst people of the city, itwas 


ithe chosen haunt of infamy. There they found 


the lodging of Madame Marie. On inquimng, 
they learnt that she had not been seen to go out 
that morning, and they therefore ascended the 
crazy staircase, which trembled at every step they 
tvok, in the certainty of securing their prisoner. 
Arrived at their destination, they knocked at the 
door. All was silent within, they knocked agaity 
still no one answered. A third time they knocked, 
and called for “Madame Marnie,” but still 
answer came. “The bird is flown” said one 
“Or rather,” replied another, “she suspects the 
nature of our visit. Let us force the door.” 

In a moment the door was broken open, and the 
officers entered the room; they were almost suffo- 


‘cated with the fumes of charcoal that filled the 


apartment, and were compelled to draw back unti 
the pure air had entered the room. Then they 
returned, and the first object they beheld w# 
Madame Marie lying dead upon the floor. Upo® 
a table was a written paper, and this described the 
melancholy story of her life. It was as follows= 
“Tamdetected. My enemy,the woman C— 
saw me as I left the shop. I know she will tell of 
me, and I know that my time is come to die. 
have been long expecting this, therefore let me 
give the whole story of my life, and then, 
night. Taman Italian, 1 was borm at Florenes, 
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my parents were respectable; my fathar was a 
tradesman with guod prospects. My mother died 
goon after I was born. I received a tolerable edu- 
eationand was happy. My happiness was sudden- 
ly blighted. My father died, and though his cir- 
cumstances were not embarrassed, his affairs got 
into the hands of an ill-disposed relation, who 
made it appear that the whole of the money availa- 
ble fur me was but little. Iwas then apprenticed 
toa milliner in Paris, [ was quick, and soon be- 
came proficient. 
ness on My OWN Account; success crowned my 
efforts, and I could cast care behind me. I was 


ee ———— 
| toembrace a religion which would place no barrier 
against our union. My love would reduce meto 
take that step, and if he should ever love me will 
| he not do the same ? 


Ateighteen, I commenced busi- | 


— SE _! 


—— 


“By degrees I progressed in guilt. I went 
/every week to the conféssional, and invented tri- 
| fling sins in order that I might remain the longer 


jin communion with the priest. But these inter- 


| views only increased my passion—they drove me 
}tomadness. My hot Italian blood run riot in my 
veins) They only who know the nature of Ital- 
| ian blood can judge of my feelings. At length, I 
| formed the determination of avowing my love for 


ckoned beautiful, and had admirers; but my) the priest. For a time my woman's delicac 
fe | y y 


heart was in my business. 
nothing else. 

«| went one day to mass in the church of &t. 
—, A fiend must have led me there—for on that 
day commenced my misery—my despair. I had 
not been long in the church when I beheld the 
young priest , and suddenly an indescribable 
emotion came over me. It seemed as if living 
fires had been kindled in my heart and brain. I 
could see none but him. I could only hear his 
voice. My religious duties were forgotten, I 
could worship but one—and he was 

“ [discovered that the object of my idolatry was 
in the daily habit of visiting two old maiden ladies 
who were very devout, and who lived in a distant 
pat of Paris. I instantly formed the idea of 
abandoning my business, and becoming a menial 
in the house where the young priest visited, that I 
mightsee him every day. I acted upon that idea. 
I disposed of my business, for a trifle; and I 
waited day after day in the expectation that one of 
the servants would be dismissed, whose situation 
Imightapply for. Day after day did I hover about 
the house, and, oh! what happiness I felt when I 
saw the young priest pass and repass! Those 
moments were moments of deep delicious joy. 1 
could have bowed my knee as he passed, and 
worshipped hiin. 

“Such passion was guilt. It was a wicked 
passion, and dearly have I paid for it! It was for- 
bidden enjoyment; but I thought nothing of guilt, 
] was thoughtful only of him loved. At length, 
Imade acquaintance with the domestics, and was 
‘ecasionally employed in trifling matters in the 
house. Sometimes I have caught the tones of the 
prest's voice in conversation with the ladies, what 
‘weet music to my heart! How I envied the 
ladies! By and by one of the servants was dis- 
charged and I was called upon to supply her place. 
y object was accomplished. Now I had not 
only the satisfaction of seeing the object of my 
Passion daily, but also that of knowing that he saw 
me. He has looked upon my face, and [ have felt 
“ if in Heaven! With the view of further 
Miracting his attention, I was constant in my 
mendance at the church where the young priest 

tated. Tencouraged the wildest hopes. I saw 

our religion would be a barrier to our union, 
Provided it were possible for me to inspire his love ; 
but my brain conceived a wild project of happi- 
meas ; tt was that we should both abandon the 

‘glon of our fathers, and become converts to 

ot faith. Thus reasoned I:-—If he 








I could think of| withheld me, but passion hurried me on, and dead- 


ened every thought but that of love. And then 
behold me at the feet of him I adored, pouring 
out my soul ! 


‘And he! He turned from me in abhorrence ! 
He, the man whom I loved up to Idolatry, for whom 
I had made sacrifices, for whom I had abandoned 
prosperity, and taken a menial station, he asked 
me how I dared to tempt bim? I implored him 
not to treat me thus severely—[ said that I should 
die if I did not become his wife. I said, ‘I have 
made sacrifices, cannot you make sacrifices, can- 
not you make sacrifices for the sake of one who 
loves you so intenselyasIdo? Abandon that re- 
ligion which places a barrier against human hap- 
piness—which forbids its priests to enjoy the feli- 
city of wedded love! We will fly to England ; we 
willembrace the Protestant faith, and thea—what 
happiness !’ 


‘The priest turned away from me as he would 
from a serpent. ‘Tempter avaunt!’ he cried, ‘1 
have the moral courage to defy thee.’ I clung to 
his gown, but he shook me off. In trembling ac- 
cents I repeated to hit the story of my life,—he 
seemed moved to compassion as I proceeded——but 
when I came to mention my love, he again started 
in abhorrence—he was about to leave me,—to 
leave me in utter despair ! 


“ AgainI clung tohis gown. ‘< Listen to me, 
listen tome.’ I said, ‘for these shall be the last words 
you will hear from me, unless your stern resolve 
be altered. The love I have for you is insurmount- 
able. My only happiness would have been tolive 
near you, and to contemplate you at every hour 
of the day, like sinners who contemplate the good 
angels in paradise. My heart—my very soul 
would have been yours, That soul you might 
have disposed off—you might, perhaps, have sa- 
ved it from perdition. You will not do so. You re» 
ject—you despise me. I am now weary of the 
world—I am weary of life. Your rejection has al- 
tered iny nature—my brain is burning, and Il am 
tempered for desperate actions. Adieu, adieu!— 
shut out from my paradise of life, I shall plunge 
into all the sins and wickedness of the world, and 
you will one day have to account for the soul that 
you might have saved—but would not !’ 

«“ Then I rushed from his presence. That I did 
not break my word, the people I live among—the 
crime for which I am now followed, will prove. [I 
have passed all day in prayer. [never prayed till 
to-day, and to-day my brain has felt coolerthan it 





“a me asl love him, he will not hesitate 


has felt for years. My old love for human nature 
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is returning. Have I been mad these many | If this female writer has already arrived at ace. 
years ? | tain age, she will be spoken of as one who has 
“[ cannot reflect upon what has past. I seem been in, and yielded to the dangers attendant q 

to have just awakened from a dreadful dream, but! society; if she is young, some sharp and Seven 
Icannot meet the world again—and asa criminal, | epigrams will be showered on her, which Will cans 
Pray for the soul of the wretched Marie .”” | her to be pointed at, and may be sufficient to em. 
Life was gone. Marie had gone to account for | bitter her future life. On the contrary, should th 
her errors and her crimes at adread tribunal. She book be written with all the coldness of a NOVice of 
had committed them in madness; and she had) fifieen,it would be pronounced tiresome and fly 
“ prayed all day ;” and we know that the prayers without any interest, and be condemned to pe 
of the sincere penitent are not breathed in vain. tuity, on the shelves of the bookseller ; thus, tly 
| female author runs always the risk of losing he 
| renown, eitheras a woman of wit or delicacy. 
A Plea for Woman. Yet this is not all: if the work is good, 4 
not imagine that these gentlemen will x. 
sent to let one of our sex have the honor ¢ 
having composed it: it is received as an axion, 
that a woman cannot of herself write a good wort. 
Consequently they affirm she bas had some mk 
friend to help her, and even name him who in 
corrected the style and invented the subjec; 
whom they gallantly style the embellisher. Then 








My “ Lords and Masters !"—for so the law or 
the custom of society ordains that woman should | 
consider you, let me say. one word fin reproof of 
your conduct to our sex. You all boast of your, 
entire “devotion” and your “ gallantry” to our! 
sex ; but, at the same time, you are guilty of great | 
injustice towards us. In how confined a circle 


have you placed us, in regard to all that is good in | ‘of hus f 
. $ scarce one woman who c ‘ . 
the world! Your laws, made by yourselyes, de-| . yeetesrs phe 


prive us of all we may be possessed of, all our | x Mbps * coy a ee oer eee 3 truth and ai 
chief good; your customs, established also by | “ie re be . 2? . ee of masculine pa 
yourselves, and sanctioned by our weakness, sub-! is saved, and that is the essential point. 
ject us to a thousand fetters. and place us under} 
the yoke of innumerable prejudices, compressing 
the energy of our thoughts, and scarcely allowing 
ustotake one step, or risk one word, without be- 
ing exposed to all the severities of public opinion, | 
often erroneous and always pityless. Your aim 
has been to conserve for yourselves the monopoly 
of every pleasure ; even of every human faculty ; | 
and when, if by chance, you cannot refase our ta- | 
king a share in them, it seems as if you had lost a 
part of what belongs exclusively to yourselves, 
and thatthe exercise of our natural rights was an 
assault on your egotistical privileges. 


If a woman attempts to engage in the higher | 
order of scientific or literary pursuits, and to be | 


carried away by the ascendancy of a lively ima-| : ; . 
ata y *Y MEE S, ; - , . | artless relations of the passing scenes of life, and 
gination, and an easy wit; if she seeks to tread in| 


Save a the thoughts of our imaginati ive birth ts, 
that path which is open to all who are ambitious | ee TT mt pars may 5" 
ay: . ae | which are often marked with more delicacy te 
to tread in it, immediately she finds criticism art-| ) eirs 


ing itself with its sharpest arrows ;—in society, it} i 
attacks the person of the author;—in public jour-| Let us not, then, destroy our pens and Head 
nals it vilifies her talents. The works ofa female | the palm of literature ; but let us also profit by! 


excite a restless curiosity concerning the author. | rapid and admirable progress of enlightened » 


Is she pretty, they would advise her to limit her| tellect; a time will come, when it will be # 
success to that which she may obtain ina drawing | knowledged that a woman may have sense z 
room; has she more sense than beauty, they are| wit, and be able of herself, te compose 4 nt 
eager to inform the public of it: in a word, eriti- worthy of general approbation ; that a youthful 

cis, when directed to her is always personality ; | male may study the world, and know its be ys 
the book is forgotten for its author ; she is pursued | without participating in them ; that it is possible # 
by indiscreet curiosity, and the whole public is be at once & respectable writer and a good * 
made acquainteg with her life, conduct, connec. | ther ; and, in short, in the distribution of vite 
tions, and she lives in a constant state of agitation, talents, and glory, God has not given all to 
conscious that she is surrounded with spies, eager while he refused every thing to woman. & , 


Prejudices of every kind have found their way, 
and become deeply rooted in modern manner, 
and those who maintain them do not fail to am 
themselves with quotations from some satirical 
poets, though the ridicule attached to what they 
then satirized is nomore. The times are chang. 
ed; a solid education, which never exclude 
agreeable manners, gives now, to our females: 
variety of good instruction ; they are made capt 
ble of appreciating the literary treasures of every 
country ;—they have studied the living la 
guages, and many have had opportunities of ob- 
serving different customs: and men ought not, from 
self-love, to assign to us a lower place in creation) 
surely we may be allowed, as well as them,' 
sketch on paper the result of our reflections, th 


| 





to pick a hole inher garment. en 
A twofold peril necessarily attends all female | 
writers of being attacked by the public. We will | Epitaph on an Infant 


suppose a philosophical romance written by a fe. | 


male. If therein is founda faithful pieture of life, | Erg sin could blight, or sorrow fade 
and its various scenes ; if the vices of the great and Death came with friendly care; 
their various follies are attacked, the writer will The openirg bud to heaven conveyed, 


then be reproached for having forgotten her sex.— | And bade it blossom there. 
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The Smuggicrs: 


A FAMILY GROUP, 


« Chi mal commincia peggiv finisce.” 


Tae autumnal sun was setting with unusual 


England, gilding its modest spire, its cireumjacent 








splendor behind a lovely village in the west of He was the son of a humble 


ceived an education superior to that generally 


and plainly sympathised in its master’s feelings. 
The poor animal would watch the old man’s 
| countenance, and on each display of uneasiness 
would lick his left hand, which hung listless by 
his side, and express its feelings by a gentle 
moan. 

Paul Thornton was born on the Wilmot estate. 
farmer; and had re- 





gelds, its woods and its dells, with a bright stream | bestowed upon persons of his class. In early life 


of purple light. The landscape, as it unfolded it- 
gif tothe eye from asmall eminence near the high 


} 
| 


he took.a farm, the early occupant of which had 
an only daughter, whom Thornton married. The 


road, appeared as if covered with a thin, undula- | first fruit of this union was a son, and after a lapse 


ting, but richly-tinted gauze, which, though it | 
ioke the hard outline of distant objects, still left | 
them distinct; and, as the sun continued to sink | 
under the horizon, assumed a grey, then a darker | 
hue, until the different parts of the picture gradual-| 
ly blended into indistinctness. There was a beau-| 
tiful serenity inthe scene which seemed to mark | 
peace and repose. Every sound was hushed, | 
save the chirping of the insects in the stubble-field, 

and the languid rippling of a small brook which 

slowly wound its way among the scattered cotta- | 
ges of the village, and was crossed by a bridge of | 
the most primitive construction, being merely a) 
roughly fashioned plank. Here, nature seemed 
to look on the world with a smile of happiness ; 
here, the bruised and withered heart might natur- | 
ally seek that quiet solitude, which, if it does not | 
heal, soothes into calmness the mourner’s sorrows. 
Yet, tothis secluded spot have passion, with its 
feverish ecstacies, and crime, and despair, brought 
troubles, and tempests, and desolation ! 

Towards the close of September of the year 
1820, on such an evening as I have attempted to 
describe, and justas twilight had begun to shed its 
dimness on the landscape, a man was seen as- 
cending a hill, tothe right of the village, which 
led to a noble mansion, encircled by an extent of 
park and plantation scarcely exceeded in the 
great continental forests. He seemed, when 
closely observed, to be considerably past sixty, 
but appeared still to retain all the firmness of great 
muscular power, and, much of the elasticity | 
oi youth. Constant exercise, temperance of living, 
and regular habits, had imparted to his fine coun- 
tenance that glow of ruddy health which seldom 
ays tograce the cheeks of old age. He was 
tonsiderably above the common height. Upon 
his open brow, over which were thinly scattered 
a few silver hairs, integrity had fixed her stamp; 
ad his clear blue eye shone with a nobleness of 
*utiment greatly at variance with the homeliness 

his attire. He was clad in the coarse grey 
frock of a peasant, and beneath bis broad-brim- 
med hat flowed, over his neck, an abundance of 
the white locks which so scantily graced his fore- 
head. 

ln his right hand he bore a strong stick, which 
he used rather from habit than because he needed 
"assistance to help himon his way. He was evi- 
dently loboring under great mental excitement and 
ofien looked eagerly on either side of the road, as 
ithe expected some person to issue from the plan- 
‘ations by which it was bordered. After such 
rtiny, he would bend his head and sigh deeply. 
large dog, of the shepherd kind, followed him, 








a 


of several years, a daughter was born, to whom 
the name of Alice was given. 

Thornton’s wifé was improvident. Anxiousto 
vie with the inore afiluent families in the neighbor- 
hood, she lavished her husband's hard-earned pro- 
fits on dress and entertainments. The conse- 
quences of this in a few years made Thornton a 
bankrupt, and he considered himself fortunate in 
obtaining the appointment of gamekeeper to Sir 
Thomas Wilmot, who became strongly attached 
to him. 

His wife, meanwhile, writhing under disap- 
pointment, degenerated into a scold, and Thorn- 
ton’s domestic happiness was atanend. She was 


fa woman of strong energies, though deficient in 


judgment; and in her disposition the evil had ob- 
tained mastery over the good, which latter was at 
last driven completely out of the field. James 
Thornton grew upa young man of considerable 
promise, though over indulged by his mother, who, 
finding in his disposition many points in. unison 
with her own, took good care that these points 
should receive full developement, in defiance of 
the sage counsels of Paul Thosnton, whose remon- 
strances were jeered at by his wife as the crotchets 
of a driveller. On reaching his twentieth year, 
James unfortunately took to the sports of the field, 
and from this moment may be dated a course of 
crime, the result of which will soon appear. Una- 
ble, in his shooting excursions, to associate with 
any but persons beneath him, and his pride being 
hurt at appeating before the neighboring gentry 
as a mere gamekeeper’s helper, James Thornton 
by degrees formed intimacies with some of the 
most desperate characters in the neighborhood, 
who were well known and even self-avowed poa- 
chers. 

[am unable toreason upon the political morality, 
if L may so express myself, of the game laws ; but 
of their political expediency I will say, that it seems 
very injudicious to punish, as severely as if it 
were a flagrant delinquency against the rights of 
property, the destruetion of a few birds, which, if 
the country were less populous, would be consi- 
dered the property of any individual who would 
take the trouble to shoot them. Poaching, I admit 
ought to be punished with sufficient severity to de-.. 
ter men from pursuing it; but if the penalty inflie- 
ted be equal, or nearly so, to that awarded fora 
more heinous crime, it becomes quite indifferent 
to the poacher whether he remain a poacher, or 
become much worse; and therefore he progresses 
from poacher to smuggler, from smuggler to high- 
wayman, and from the latter to the gallows,—thus 
verifying the epigraph at the head of this narrative, 
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and which is taken from an Italian proverb :—) dured in prison, wrought fearfully upon his nay, 
“Chi mal commincia, peggio finisce.” Such was rally violent temper; and when he obtained hi, 
the case with James Thornton. release, he had become as complete a ruffian a 

The outbreaks of the peasants might be traced | the most determined candidate for the gallows 
tothe same causes that usually render the unin-| Having been punished, he said, for poaching, of 
formed multitude a blind and dangerous instrument 'which he was not guilty, they should have som. 
in the hands of a few who misuse it: namely, the | thing to punish him for when they eaught hig 
improvement of art and the consequent progress again. Ina short time, no preserves were secur 
of civilization. The unruly spirits with whom | from his depredations, no force of gamekeepers 
James Thornton was associated took advastage | could succeed in capturing him, and every snare 
of the discontent among the poor laborers to ex-| laid to entrap him was constantly foiled. Indy 
cite them to rise and commit hostilities against the | course he turned his abilities to defrauding the re. 
farmers and country gentlemen. James being a | venue, and as his reckless and always.successfy| 
man of action as well as of speech, they were anx- | bravery gained him many adherents, he soon o 
ious to avajl themselves of his energies; but as he | ganised a band of smugglers, who became the 
had some awkward scruples to overcome, they | terror of the neighborhood. A great many rob. 
were obliged to have recourse to a deception. | beries having been committed in different parts of 
James Thornton had severely, though deservedly, | the country, it was suspected that James Thorn 
chastised the under-keeper on a neighboring es- | and his associates, not content with cheating the 
tate, by whom he had been wantonly insulted. | king of his dues, were not over scrupulous in ap, 
On the following day, a note was brought to him | propriating tothemselves all that, when they were 
from Spence Hill, one of his most intimate com-| the strongest and able to escape detection, they 









panions, and a notorious ruffian, stating that the could take from others. 
man who had been beaten the day before bad died| James’ mother became the confident and, in 
of the injuries he had received, and thata warrant | deed, the abettor of his misdeeds, though this wa 
had been issued to apprehend James on a charge learefully concealed from Paul Thornton, whe 
of wilful murder. The writer advised his friend | was the last to hear the strange rumors concer 
to seek shelter in one of their well known haunts, | ing his son, which freely circulated through the 
which he indicated, as there only he could be se-| neighborhood. His home had long been uncom 
cure from the officers of justice, and those who | fortable to him; and but for his daughter Alice, a 
had been suborned to swear away his life. James | pretty, blue-eyed, gentle girl, as pure and guile 
Thornton gavecredence to the tale, andina few | less as her brother was criminal, he would have 
days was at the head of a strong body of the mob. | found nothing but disgust under that roof wherebe 
The disturbances having been put down by the | had a right to look for comfort and affection. 
active interferance of Sir ThomasWilmot and the} Alice Thornton, who had grown up as & spol 
other county magistrates, some of the ringleaders | less lily amid rank and poisonous weeds, had for 
were taken, brought to trial, and convicted. |a short time past been betrothed to Walter Far 
Great exertions were made tocapture James Thorn- | rier, a pale-faced young man of superior condition 
ton, whose father, convinced that his son had been | 1n life to that of the Thorntons. He bad been 
inisled, concealed him until all traces of evidence | struck with the gentle virtues of Thornton's daugh 
against him had disappeared; James then surren- ‘ter; and was anxious to transplant the lily intoa 
dered himself at the neighboring assizes, was| more congenial soil. The education of Aliee, 
tried, and acquitted. 'which had been carefully attended to by her fa- 
About two years prior to the period at which my | ther, was such as fully to qualify her for the rank 
narrative opens, James ‘Thornton, who for some | to which Farrier was about to raise her: namely, 
time past had been getting into disrepute, as a that of wife to the village attorney. Both James 
man of irregular and dissipated habits, was one Thornton and his mother, though they had offered 
evening returning home, when he met three of his | no decided opposition to the match, nevertheless 
companions who had just been making a success- hated the young lawyer, perhaps from that instine- 
ful foray inthe game preserves of a gentleman most | tive dread which the desperate violator of the law 


particularly obnoxious to the whole poaching fra- | always feels of every individual connected with & 


ternity, from his exertions to bring poachers to jus- | court of justice. 
tice. They had already disposed of their game| Such was the state of the Thornton family at 
when James met them; but he had no sooner en-| the time this narrative commences, On the morn 
tered into conversation with them, than the whole | ing of the day on which I have introduced the el 
party were surrounded by a numerous body of | der Thornton to the reader, the old man had been 
gamekeepers and constables, handcuffed, and | told of various recent misdeeds imputed to his 800. 
marched off before a neighboring justice of the| A collision between the revenue officers and 8 
peace, who committed them to the county gaol.| party of smugglers, known to be of James’ band, 
They were tried at the ensuing assizes, and all} had taken place a few days previously. The 
four acquitted for want of evidence. pa had been worsted, and one of them so dan 
During this certainly unjustinearceration, which | gerously wounded that his life was despaired 
lasted four months, James Thornton completed | A robbery had been committed on the following 
his apprenticeship tocrime. Of a bold and reck- | day, and property taken from a nobleman and his 
less disposition, his forced contact w ith criminals | lady to a considerable amount. It was said that 
of the most desperate kind, soon led him to form | James Thornton and his two companions (one 
schemes which he but too soon realized. The in-| whom was recognised to be Spence Hill) were 
justice of Its committal, and the vexations he en-/ the perpetrators of the crime. ‘The old man ¥*# 
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thanderstruck on receiving this intelligence; but 
still hoping that his son might be free from guilt, 
orat all events not so heavily laden as public re- 

rt made him appear to be, he hastened to those 
haunts which James was often wont to frequent 
when his poaching propensities came upon him ; 
but James not making his appearance, Paul 
Thornton and his dog Rover wended their way 
towards the lodge or cottage which Sir Thomas 
Wilmot had left to his faithful servant. 

As Thornton drew near his home, his attention 
was arrested by sounds of noisy mirth and revelry 
that seemed to proceed from the kitchen of his 
hamble dwelling. On approaching still nearer, 
he was struck almost dumb with surprise at the 
scene which met his view through the open win- 
dow. Upon the dresser, which, to do her justice, 
his wife kept very clean, were six open cases of 
jewelry, consisting of necklaces, ear-rings, and 
bracelets—three bundles of ladies’ wearing appa- 
rel roughly tied together, and two handsome dress- 
ing-cases. On the floor lay several kegs, which 
appeared to contain either wine or spirits Upon 
the old deal table, in the middle of the room, 
were spread abundance of provisions, consisting 
principally of game and venison, set off with pew- 
ter lagons of wine and Hollands. At the head of 
the table sat the mistress of the house, now a tall, 
bony, withered crone, with grizzled locks, strong- 
lymarked features, and dark eyes, the naturally 
malignant flashes of which appeared considerably 
heightened by a commencement of intoxication. 
Un either side of her was a man inasmock frock ; 
the one on her right band was Spence Hill; he 
on the left was an equally truculent-looking per- 
son, Several other guests seemed expected, as 
covers were laid for them ; but those present con- 
ceived no ceremony necessary, aud were already 
ft advanced in their meal when Paul ‘Thornton 
reached the cottage. Against the settle, near the 


hres Alice Thornton and Walter Far- 
ner, Wit or and disgust expressed on their 
countenances. 


After contemplating this strange scene during a 
few seconds, Thornton entered the cottage. The 
Women, ruffians as they were, rose with signs of 
respect, and fora moment were silent; but Thorn- 
en's wife, whom the wine she had swallowed 
seemed to render infuriate, cried out in a loud, 
shrill, querulous voice :— 


“Sitstill, my good fellows, ‘tis only the old man, 
who is in his dotage. Notice him not, as you val- 
; the approbation of my son, who is your cap- 
ain, 

“Peace, woman!” said Thornton. ‘“ How 
happens it,” he coutinued, turning to the two men, 
“that you have dared to pollute my cottage with 
your ill-gotten spoil? Begone, take it away with 
J,and thank Providence that I do not deliver 
you over to the hands of justice.” 


“ 
Then you would hang your own son, old chap,” 
Te > ’ ’ . 
plied Spence Ifill. “No, no! there's no fear 


| Soy not so, my dear sir,” said Walter Farrier, 
| who, with Alice, had approached the old man on 
‘his entranee, each taking one of his hands. “ Say 
netso. Keep him from such companions as these, 
‘and all will yet be right. Pray, send away these 
‘two men.” 

| “I command you to leave my cottage,” said 
| Thornton to the men, “and take with you what 
Pou have brought hither.” 

| “ That can’t be, master,” replied Spence Hill’s 
| compahion ; “we must wait for the captain and 
|tothers afure we can do that. Therefore, we'll 
} make bold to leave the things here.” 

| So saying, each filled the other's glass with a 
‘ sturdy sort of civility, and, having drank to Thorn 
/ ton’s health, they quitted the cottage. 

| No sooner, however, had they disappeared, 
‘than a loud, shrill whistle pealed through the 
welkin, and an instant after James Thornton and 
five of his gang rushed into the cottage, 

‘“ Where are the two men I left here?” James 
asked, in the tone of one accustomed to command. 

‘«T sent them away,” his father replied. 

“ And how dared you do so?” returned James. 

“ Because I advised it,” said Walter Farrier. 
“J urged yourfather to dismiss the drunken churls 
who disgraced his dwelling.” 

“'Tis you who are a churl, and, what is more, 
a poltreon,” said the fiery smuggler in a fury, 
“Think you to come hither, and work your will 
against me? Ifso, you will find yourself greatly 
mistaken.” , 

« For shame, James !" cried the old man; “ are 
you not satisfied with bringing disgrace upon your 
family, but you must now quarrel with him whois 
soon tobe your brother?” 

« What is to be does not always follow,” James 
replied, with bitter irony. ‘ Bat why am I losing 
time here, when the sharks have tracked me, like 
a fox, tomy kennel? ‘They lostscent of me only 
a short time since, and I had hard ‘work to set 
therm at fault on my way hither.” 

He had scarcely spoken, before Spence Hill 
entered the room in great alarm. 

‘Make haste,” said he, ‘‘ and get rid of the 
things, or we are lost: the officers are upon us.” 

“ Are they in strong forcee—and how far are 
neji” asked James, in a calm and determined 
tone. a 
“They are about a dozen, and are not fifty yards 
from the house,” Spence replied. 

“ Then we have nothing to fear. We shall not 
have time to conceal the goods; but we will beat 
off the officers, and before they have time to return 
in greater force, the goods will be out of sight.” 

As James had said, so it happened. The officers, 
unuequainted with the locality and embarrassed 
by the darkness, were easily put to the rout by the 
determined ruffians who opposed them. The mo- 
ment the danger was over, the jewels, dressing- 
cases, and wearing apparel, were put into packing- 
cases covered with oil-skin, and, with the kegs, 





of that, Therefore, let us be good friends, Master 
hornton, and no mistake.” 
“Good God!” exclaimed the distressed father ; 


“that boy will bring ruin and disgrace upon us 


were sunk in a pond at the back of the premises, 
The smugglers now finding all secure, entered 
the cottage, closed the doors, and, having taken 
refreshment from the table, lay down on the floor 
to sleep. Paul Thornton withdrew to his room, 
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whither he had previously conveyed his almest 
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stupified wife! Alice retired to rest; and Wal-| 
ter Farrier declared his resolution to keep watch. | 
A little before daybreak, Walter awoke James | 
Thornton, and informed him that he feared the | 
house was invested by soldiers. This proved cor- | 
rect, a body of military having cautiously sur- | 
rounded it during the night. James forthwith held 
counsel with his followers, who unanimously 
agreed that they would defend themselves to the 
last extremity ; because, if they were taken, they 
should have to balance accounts with justice not 
only for the two defeats of the officers, but also for | 
the late robbery. The only difficulty was how tu 
dispose of James’ father, who it was feared would | 
open the door to the soldiers. | 
The old man was still asleep. After a short 
consultation three of the smugglers entered bts | 
chamber, and, before he was well awake, he found | 
himself tied with cords to the bed upon which he 
had thrown himself in his clothes, a circumstance 
that afforded the ruffians considerable facility in 
binding his limbs, which were unincumbered 
with the bed-clothes. His wife was snoring ina 
chair; but being roused by the men, she rushed to 
the kitchen. 


Meantime James, and the remainder o° his fol- 
lowers, had fortified the cottage as well as they 
were able, barricading the doors and windows, 
and cutting loop-holes through the shutters for the 
discharge of their fire-arms. 


The scene in the cottage was now one of intense 
interest. In the kitchen or principal room on the 
ground-floor, appeared the athletic form of James 
Thornton, his marked but handsome features, 
which at other times bore the traces of strong and 
overpowering passions, as calm as if Iris mind 
were totally free from excitement, giving his or- 
ders in a steady but mild tone of voice that betray- 
ed not the least emotion. On his right hand, and 
following him wherever he went, stood his mother, 
her tall figure drawn up so as_ not to lose an inch 
of its height, her grey hairs streaming over her 
shoulders, her cap thrown aside, her features con- 
vulsed with terror, yet fury flashing from her eyes. 
Every now and then, she would utter, with a ma- 
niacal howl, the most fearful imprecations, in spite 
of her son's continual exclamations of— 

“ Silence, mosher! Peace, Isay. Be quidltce 
I shall be forced lock you into your reom ' 

Near the fire-place stood Walter Farrier, whom | 
James Thornton bad suffered to remain free, on his 
pledging his word that he would take no share in 
the coming fray, nor attempt to leave the cottage. 
Walter was endeavoring to console Alice, who 
was weeping bitterly. 

I must now descibe the external localities of this 
little fortress. On each side of the cottage and 
beginning at about two thirds of its width, branch- 
ed off a paling. which ran, on one side to the 
hedge of the kitchen-garden, on the other to that 
ofasmall paddock, bordered by acopse. There 
was no opening at the back of the cottage, and the 
inclesure behind it, containing the pond in which 
stolen and smuggled goods were sunk, formed 
what Paul Thornton termed his farm-yard. On 
each side of the house was a Windew on the 


ground-floor, and one ip the upper story ; in front} 


THE SMUGGLERS. 


of forty yards from it. 
| whom was Sir Henry Wilmot, had the directionof 


there were one in a line with the door, and ty» 
above stairs. 

The force that had invested the cottage during 
the night, had been guided by one of James’ x. 
complices. This man having been affronted by 
his captain, had resolved to betray him, and hag 
already been admitted king’s evidence against his 
former associates. By his advice, five of the ff 
een soldiers composing the force had made a cir. 
cuit in order to enter the farm-yard, and seize 
whatever might be sunk in the pond, which ha 
frequently served as a place of concealment. The 
other ten men, under the command of a lieutenant, 
were drawn up in front of the house, at a distance 
Two magistrates, one of 


this little military detachment. 

James Thornton, in making his arrangements 
for a vigorous resistance, had not overlooked the 
circumstance of the enemy’s force being divided 
by the paling that formed the back inclosure, and 
which the side windows commanded. He there 
fore stationed a man at each of these windows up 
stairs, with three loaded muskets, in order to pre 
vent a junction of the five men in the back-yand 
with those in front. Asthe cottage could not b 
attacked at the back on account of there being 1 
opening, James knew that the main body of the 
assailants would make no attempt to enter the ip 
closure. 

An almost breathless silence of some minutes is 
the cottage, was interrupted by a loud knocking 
at the door. 

“Open the door, in the King’s name,” said 4 
rough voice. 

“ Retire,’ cried James Thornton, “or I will fir 
at you.” 

The man who had knocked withdrew, and pre 
sently the cadence of a measured tread was hear, 
and the detachment of soldiers stood within te 


yards of the cottage. 

“ Open the door, in the King’s - 7 
of the magistrates. 

‘‘ Hear me,” cried James Thornton : “ Lam rt 
solved to die rather than yield. I will never be 
captured whilst Ican move a limb. © Give mes 
safe conduct for my companions and myself, and 
we will leave the country. On no other term 


, will I admit you.” 


“ Such terms cannot be listened to!” exclaimed 
Sir Henry Wilmot. “ Soldiers, break open th 
door.” 

The men advanced, but the well-directed fire of 
the smugglers drove them back after wounding 
three of them. Four successive attempts wer 
made upon the door, with no better success, 
the assailants, reduced to half their number, we™ 
about to retire. 

Meanwhile, as James Thornton had anticipateé 
the five men in the back-yard attempted to join the 
the main body, bat the fire of the two smugg 
stationed at the windows, frustrated every such a 
tempt. Two of their number were already hors 
combat, and the three remaining dared not appt 
the paling. 

At this juneture a strong reinforcement of #9 
diers and constables approached the cottages 
fresh attack was made, and one of the sox 
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succeeded in fixing a petard to the lower window Qn the Death of a Young Friead. 
in front of the house. The engine exploded, aud | 
shattered the window-shutter into splinters. <A/| 
breach being thus made, the assailants rushed on | 
tothe attack. The smugglers received them with Tue doom hath passed—and ‘mongst the dead, 
equal resolution, and the soldiers were again re- Dear Mary, thou art numbered ! 
uised. James Thornton, without! losing for an | Silent mourners stand around thy bed ; 
instant his extraordinary calmness, dealt his blows | they hope thou hast but slumbered! 
and fired his shots with unerring precision. Close | But see—that hope forsakes them now ! 
behind him was to be seen a figure that bore the | The stamp of death is on thy brow! 
semblance of an incarnate fiend: this was his / They gaze—they gaze—still, all are mute : 
mother, her hair streaming to the wind, her face | One sigh from thee might yet refute 
blackened with gunpowder, armed with a gun | Phe dreadful tale that all is o’er! 
taking an active part in the battle. That thou, their loved one, breathes no more! 
Sir Henry Wilmot, fearful thatthe troops would Days, nights, and months, they’ve watched beside 
be ultimately beaten off, now advanced close to Thy restless couch of pain, 
the window, and cheered the men on. It was the And marked the slowly ebbing tide 
effect of a sudden impulse. They knew could never flow again ! 
« Keep off, Sir Henry,” cried James, “ or by the Yet, still they watched, and hoped on, 
God that made me, Ill shoct you !” Until the vital spark was gone. 
«Porbear, rash boy!” said a voice behind W hile yet there’s life we fondly cling 
James, and Paul Thornton, whom Alice had just | To what the morrow’s dawn may bring ; 


released from his bonds, rushed forward to seize | And tho’ we mark from day today, 
his son’s arm. | The fearful progress of decay, 


. Still-—still hope whispers to the he 
At that moment one of the soldiers fired, and the | > I I art, 
Care may avert the fatal dart ! 
ball passed through the heart of the honest} . 
; , And even when the arrow’s sped, 
old man, who fell dead over the window-sill upon |)... : , 
We scarce believe—we only dread ! 
the grass. James appeared for a moment paraly- | - 
. i . -* | And thus it was with they, who now 
zed atthis unlooked for catastrophe, then bringing | /, ; 
. ; ; ; | Gaze, Mary, on thy marble brow ! 
his musketto his shoulder, took a deliberate aim at | ,, . ’ 
} . -_ | Thy gentle soul had passed away, 
the Baronet. The ball sped unerring on its mis-| ,,, ; : : , 
E’en, whilst for life to God they pray ! 


sion—Sir Henry fell dead. The soldiers now |, . 
Henry ; | The dreaded doom at lengtn they know, 
made a most determined rush—the door of the 


; " | And then bursts forth the tide of woe— 
cottage was burst open by their united efforts—the | 


: | Thy mother and thy sister wee 
assailants eniered—and the combatants fought l Tho rig pr perk Ancor th ie ; 
hand to hand with the most determined fury. The hone y P: 


Yet there is one who breathes no sigh, 
smugglers, at length, being all severely wounded, | ,, ; , 
| No tear drop dims his spell-bound eye ! 

were overpowered and secured. 


His is a voiceless agony of grief, 


During the melee, Walter and Alice had retired | py,4¢ mocks all outward show— 
to an inner room, where they were found and The tears that might afford relief, 
— and, together with James Thornton, | Are parched ere they can flow! 
ismother, and the seven smugglers, lodged in | Of what did all his love avail ? 


the county gaol, to staid their trial for murder and It had no power to save— 


robbery. ‘To cheer her thro’ the dreary vale, 
Little more remains to be told. The whole par- | Or snatch her from the grave ! 
ywere arraigned at the bar of public justice. | These thoughts came rushing on his brain, 
James Thornton, his mother, and the survivors of | And past joys crowded in the train ! 
his band, four of whom had died of their wounds, | Death had a work of terror done, 
Were convicted, and the tragedy closed with their | The loved— the loving—she was gone ! 
execution. Walter and his Alice were acquitted. 
Eighteen months after, they were united, and sail- pe ey 
ed for America, where they have become! On being asked to Remember. 
wealthy and respected; and are endeavoring to -— 
bring up their numerous family in a salutary dread 
those stormy passions which led to the catastro- 
phe above related. Since the battle with the 
smugglers, the cottage has remained tenantless, 
8 now without a roof. 











A SHORT TIME AFTER HER MARRIAGE, 











Yes, I'll remember thee, my love, 
As through the world I joyless stray ; 
This faithful heart to thee will rove, 
And long for thee when far away. 











When Cynthia sheds her pensive light, 
And stars illume the azure sky, 

Oft will Lsteal from mortal sight, 
For thee to breathe the tender sigh. 


Melancholy Expression. 


Mavame pe Start has remarked npon the 
Words * no more,” that, both in sound and sense, 
they are more descriptive of melancholy meaning 

an any other in our language. If not before 

» at least second in the scale, may be placed 
single word “ alone,” and next to this “ never,” 





When at the throne of Grace I bend 

In fervent prayer the suppliant knee— 
Yes, when my thoughts to heaven ascend, 
Ob! dearest, I'll remember thee. 

















THE BOAT CLUB. 

















ORIGINAL. 


The Boat Club. 


« Alas! how slight a cause may move 
Dissention between hearts that love.” 

A summer's day of intense heat was just declin- 
ing, and a welcome sea-breeze, fresh from the 
ocean diffused itself over the lower part of the city, 
giving life and vigor to its inhabitants. Broad- 
way once more began to fill with promenaders. 
Pashionably dressed ladies and gentlemen were 
seen threading their way through a crowd of la- 
borers, negroes, strawberry and penny-paper 
boys; while the centre of the street was well filled 
with coaches, carts and omnibuses. 

Among the afternoon saunterers were two love- 
ly girls, busily engaged eying and criticising the 
passers, and undergoing the same ordeal them- 
selves. 
both belles, although quite unlike in appearance. | 
Ella was a merry, light-hearted girl, whose blue | 
eyes were glancing ou all around her with mirth | 
and affection; while Sophia, grave and dignified, 
when notin conversation, dropped her eyes to the | 
ground, or oftener fixed them on some distant 
object, in deep meditation. Thought had made 
her pale, while Ella’s cleek was always lighted 
up with the brilliant hues of youth and insonciance. 





“ Are you not warm in your silk dress ?” asked 
Sophia; “ [ think it is rather late in the season for 
them.” 


“ Whatever the weather be,” replied her cousin, 
“ LT shall never abandon them, for they have a full- 
ness, a consistency about them, which | think de- 
sirable inadress. I see you have amuslin.” 


Yes; isit not pretty? Itis so pure a lilac, it 
reminds me of those sweet flowers.” 


“It is pretty enough for a muslin, but I cannot 
endure them.” 

“ Cannot endure French muslins 
her cousin ; “ you astonish me.” 

“If they would always remain as when first | 
taken from the drawer, I should like them, as they 
are very cool; butin halfan hour they are so rum- | 
pled and crumpled around one, that one looks like 
a sheet which has been wrung out and hung up to 
dry.” 

“Do you think so?” said Sophia, glancing 
down to her own dress with dismay ; however. 
the starch had not yet departed—her lilac. still 
stood out at a respectful distance from her figure, | 
and she resumed her composure. 

At that moment they had cros<ed Park Place, 
and were in sight of the American Hotel, on the 
steps of which were some of their favorite beaux 
gazing at the ladies as they passed. “ Look, El- 
la,” said Sophia; “there's Ludlow and Charles 
Arden—I hope they will jein us.” 

« [ hope Arden will not,” said Ella, pettishly. «I 
shall not speak tohim if he does.” 

“ Nay, child—you carry your resentment too | 
far; remember you are engaged to him, and it is 
very wrong in you to look on him so coldly, mere- 
ly because he broke an appointinent, and drove | 


i” exclaimed 





one to whose family he was deeply indebted ; and 





| he imagined that he might take so slighta hberty 

| with his affianced one.” 

“ | should have forgiven him that,” said the ly, 

‘tle lady, with an air of great importance ; “had he 
not appeared so incifferent tomy anger. Depend 
upon it, cousin, I slialt not forgive him soon.” 

Ella stretched her little figure to its utmosi 
height, adjusted her scarf, and prepared to enag 
the part of a dignified injured one. 

As Sophia had wished, the gentlemen joineg 
them. Charles placed himself beside his pretty 
E!la, but her continued coldness had affected his 
spirits, and he could not muster up a word to regaig 
her good will. Ella expected to be sued for fy. 
giveness, and had made up her mind, afier having 
punished him a litle, to receive him again int 
faver? but his silence, which she attributed toi, 
difference, vexed her, and served to widen the 
) breach between them, 


Ella and Sophia Gray were cousins, and | 


“A something, light as air—a look, 

A word unkind, or wrongly taken— 
Oh! love that tempests never shock, 

A breath, a touch like this has shaken, 
And ruder words will seon rush in 
To spread the breach that words begin.” 


Ella took no notice of her mortified lover, but 
looked across Sophia and chatted incessantly with 
Ludlow. «© Now, Mr. Ludlow,” she said, « I want 
your eandid opinion upon the new hats this spring. 
Which do you admire the most, Cottage hats « 
Gipseys ?” 

Taking care to observe she wore one of the lat 
ter, he pronounced decidedly in favor of Gipseys, 
1s being prettiest, and particularly becoming © 
Miss Ella Gray: Arden ventured timidly te o& 
serve, that he thought them very pretty. 

“Tean't agree with you, Mr. Arden,” replied 
Ella coldly. «I shall change mine for a silk hat 
And the poor youth relapsed into silence. 
“There comes Miss Brown,” she added: “see 
what a love of a shirred silk shehas.” 

«She wore that last spring,” said Ludlow; “and 
has had it done over this summer.” 

* Oh, you seandalizer,” said Sophia: “ positive 
ly Leannot permit such observations.” 

« And that chaly,” Ludlum continued, “ she has 
worn three months steady ; a sin against fashion 
which onght not to be forgiven. Why does she 
not give it to her dressing-maid.” 

Ella did not like Ludlow, but it was her cuet 
be merry, and she laughed at his observations, 
while Sophia looked down gravely. 


oe 
soon, 


“ Good heavens—look there!” he exclaimed: 
“there is Jack Broomly driving out with Miss 
Dermot.” 

“Certainly,” replied Sophia; «did you 2 
know they were engaged ?” 

** Never heard a word of it!” 

“ They are to be married soon, and set out on 
tour.” 

“ True, this is the marrying month, and the fait 
brides can exhibit themselves and bridal finery # 
all the watering-places. Pray. ladies, where 


out with another ludy. She was a stranger, and | do you intend to spend the summer month’s—it # 


Chal 


time to decide! 
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«We think of gving to Boston, and then visit | gone to fight against them ; but we have arrived at 


the White Hillsef New Hampshire.” 
“Oh; that will not do for me. 


the end of Broadway—let’s return,” 
The Yankee’s | 


‘‘ Suppose we take a turn on the Battery,” said 


are too learned—and then the ladiesdress so badly | Arden, who thus hoped to obtain a tete-a-tete with 
that I always get a fit of the horrors while among | Ella. 


them.” 


‘« Not for the world!” exclaimed Ludlow; “it 


«Why not go to the Springs, Niagara and Can- | is very unfashionable.” 


ada?” | 
«Jam tired of that round. No: I must seek | 


something new.” “| 

«Go to the Sulphur Springs, in Virginia, and | 
you can then gratify your eyes, in passing Phila- 
delphia, with its graceful, well-dressed ladies; 
and at Baltimore, with gazing on their dark-eyed | 
heauties; and at the Springs, admire the languid | 
Southern belles.” . 

« All that would be tolerable were the place | 
builtup; but to reside in those detestable shan- | 
ties, and walk a mile, perhaps in the hot sun, for 
adinver, is intolerable—besides running the risk 
of getting no dinner at all, Last summer we had | 
agood joke. There wasa great run of company | 
aad the poor people could not provide enough, se | 
that we were almost starved. Oue day we heard | 
aterrible groaning and shouting of ‘ murder, mur- | 
der "—with haste we rah to a small shanty from | 
which the noise proceeded, and on looking in ve- 
held a gentleman stamping, thumping aud shout- | 
ing as if mad. 





| 
| 
| 
; 


‘ Gentlemen,’ he said, when he | 
sawus; ‘Lam only screaming with hunger, as I 
have not had half enough to eat for these three 
days.’ ” 

This was too much for Sophia’s gravity, and she 
laughed heartily. 

“If you wish something new, why not go to 
Europe ?” 

“To Europe! oh, no—that’s too common. Eve- | 
ty low fellow, or brainless fop, who makes a few | 
dollars, thinks forsooth, he must make the tour of | 
Europe; puts on vulgar airs, and renders the | 
name American synonomous with every thing ri- 
dicalous—and comes home prating of St. Paul’s 
and the Louvre, the Coliseum, and the Simplon— 
until fam in a raving fever.” 

_ “Mr. Ludlow you are so odd,” said Ella, laugh- 
ing. 

“Tl tell you where I am going: to the Rocky 
Mountains and Coppermine river.” 

“Gracious me ! what will you do there ?” 

“Lam going to give a Fancy Ball next winter, 
and want a true Indian costume to wear. I shall | 
review all the tribes, and pick out the most taste- 
ful and splendid.” 

“ And do, that’s a good creature, bring me home 
‘pair of real deer-skin embroidered moccasins ?” 
“t will send you, Miss Etla, a box of Indian cu- 
Mesities, such as the indian’s sent their English 
allies during the Revolutien.” 

“Oh, that will be charming. 
they ?” 

“ A box of scalps.” 

“Oh! you horrid creature !” 

“ Some marked on the inside with a tomahawk, 
signify they died that death ; some with flames, 
tnd others with tears, to show they begged for 
their lives,” 

“ Do not speak of those terrible creatures, they 
remind me that —% dear Lieutenant Melville has 


What were 





“For my part,” said Sophia, “ | think it far pre- 
ferable to the crowd and dust of Broadway ; and 
L thing the fashionables show a vulgar taste in de- 
serting so lovely a place as this fora thronged 
street.” 

«| hate Broadway now,” said Ella; “since the 
merchants have been so wicked as to put up their 
stores in the prettiest partof it. So come, I say 
Battery also. Besides, [hear the club boats are 
all to be out, and they are so pretty.” And bound- 
ing through the gate, she contrived to place herself 


‘veside Ludlow, watching with mischief the fall- 


ing of Arden’s countenance, as she accepted his 
arm aud tripped on before them. 

All the party agreed they had made a good ex- 
change for the heat and noise of the streets, in 
such delicious pure air, and fragrance which was 
floating around them, They felt their hearts light- 
er in their bosoms as they gazed upon the glittering 


waters, lovely islands and vessels in the bay, and 


noble trees—all lighted up by the last rays of the 
setting sun. Floating around the Battery, or 
stretching out inthe bay, were little fairy boats, of 
the most exquisite finish and perfect form; some 
blue, others white, black, or searlet, with bands, 
of gilding, and oars tipped with silver or gilt. 
From the bow of each little boat, silk flags, of eve- 
ry brilliant hue, were fluttering in the evening 
breeze. These were the barks in which many 
young men of the city were seeking, night and 
morning, for health and strength ; as innocent and 
useful amusement as they could have sought. 
Each crew were in a different uniform. Some 
wore the striped shirt, and cap of the Italian boat- 
men; others with their white hat and flowing rib- 
bon and blue jacket, were not unlike our naval 
tars; while the rest in their bizarre costume, evi- 
dently consulted nothing buttheir own taste. They 
were just starting upon their evening’s cruise, and 
now being ready, the oars were let fall in a mas- 
terly manner, and with a long pull and a strong 
pull, the graceful barks shot out from beneath the 
castle’s walls, and were soon but dark spots on the 
stream of rosy radiance which lay upon the Sam- 
mer sea. » 

“ How very pretty the boats look,” said Ella, 
who had been leaning over the railing watching 
them. : 

« Yes,” replied Sophia ; “I have seldom look- 
ed upon a fairer sight than those pretty barks ;— 
they are worthy the court of Amphitrite and her ™ 
sea-nymph’'s.”’ 

* How I should like to go on the water in one of 
them!” exclaimed Ella. ‘“ Cousin George has 


often asked me to go with him, and if I could only 
find bim now, I would go. 
is there.” 

'* What isthe name of his boat ?” 

“Oh, I do not recollect; Wave—Ariel—Nep- 
tune—something of the kind; I never carry more 
in my head than is necessary.” At that moment 


Do, Ludlow, see if he 
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George appeared with another gentleman escort-) [It was now quite dark on shore, but the Weg, ; 
ing some ladies towards the bridge. “ Oli! there | ern sky strongly illumined the faces of the ladies jg «D 
he is,” exclaimed Ella joyfully. “ Quick, Lud-| the siern of the boat, while the rowers hayiy «the p 
low—call him, for I am determined to be rowed | their backs to the light were in obscurity. Charles genie 
out to-night.” was thus enabled to remain undiscovered while to belie 
Cousin George was soon by her side, and ex-| he could read the countenance of Ella at his |e. «Te 
pressed himself charmed to take them, as the; sure. He pulled his sailor hat over his eyes ang Re 


boats were all going over to a fair at Jersey City,| rowed in silence. His awkwardness was not per. 
and were all taking ladies except his boat—the la-| ceived by the guests in the boat, but the crew the por 


dies whom he was escorting were bound to ano-} amused themselves much by the contrast betwee life of 
ther. Sophia was willing to accompany them, | the flourishes of his oar, and the measured, sep. : Iti 
but being more prudent than Ella, she reflected) manlike fall of their own. Ellen was still cha we. 
that their parents would be alarmed at their length-| ting, but not with half the eagerness and excite. “WI 
ened absence, and, therefore, declined going. | ment she had displayed during their walk, ang 7m 
Charles Arden, however, felt too dull to join ay Charles began to congratalate himself uponth “Ob 
merry party, and offered to bear the tidings of their) success of his scheme. A song was proposed, waste 
excursion. His offer was accepted, and he turned | and after being sufficiently intreated, the ladies Higa G 
gloomily away, throwing a reproachful glance at| gratified the ears of the party by singing the ain ney 
the heedless Ella, who but chatted the more merri- | usualon such occasions, such as the ‘ Canadian man, ¥ 
ly as she remarked his sorrowful countenance. | Boat Song,’ during which their oars kept time,a The | 
The gay party crossed the bridge, and entered the| their voices kept tune :— ‘Oh merry does the laded 
boat. Sophia, Ella, and Ludlow, seated them-| boatie row,’—and ‘Oh merrily glides my bonnie led Ard 
selves on the scarlet cushions; the gilded oars) barque.’ ticular 
were dropped into the water in a truly nautical) Ella joined in the first song, but as they pro rag 
style, and, driven by so many strong and experi- ceeded she gradually ceased and sank back inher th pai 
enced arms, the bonny boat skimmed lightly over | seat, gazing at the water as it flashed past the bor, Sie 
the waves. | Gradually her countenance assumed an expreseion eine 
In the meantime the unhappy Arden was slowly | of deep musing and pensiveness, which attracted =* 
crossing the Battery on his way to Mrs. Gray’s ;— | the notice of Sophia. ‘Turning to her, while Lud pent ma 
but turning to take another glance at his cruel Ella, | low was conversing with George, she asked— “ Ne 
he beheld her crossing the bridge, her arm in that | ‘ What is the matter, Ella? are you repentig feigned 
of a young sailor; she was laughing gaily, as if your treatment of poor Charles Arden ?—and wel “len 
she had not a care inthe world, while the fresh | YOU M4y, for I have no doubt the poor fellow has Ella. or 
sea breeze had thrown back her gipsy hat and either drowned os hung himself by this time.” . mena 
scattered her light ringlets in lovely disorder about “Oh cousin Sophia! do nate really think so! house, ( 
her face. Arden threw himselfagainsta tree and| “‘ Certainly Ido, and I think you have behaved Ella Ja 
folding his arms, gazed after her. | very ill towards him.” ed her 
8 cemnet bear to, think her so heasdess,” he | Ella already repentant, leaned over the boat to sing 
said. “Can she have lostali love for me so soon? | wens wee renee al —-. pores: oa himself’ 
Can she really banish me so easily from her heart, | : ress at an a “ we ad phone ~~ . ais room. 
for #0 slight a cause ?—I cannot believe it. She} . epee “acto <r ‘Sad Gas eh a pacpers, ~~ " loaded \ 
must be feigning all this, with her sex’s dear de- | pace. he har ree 1 pet 3 ¥ pes: pie Young a 
light, of beholding me wretched by her scorn. If erebretpdng beac pee: o ee cushion: 
dashed his oar into the water with such forces 


it be so, her forced gaiety will cease when Lam) g4 jellies. 
g y | to splash some of it into the boat. ‘ 









away, and she will repent ; but if she be as fickle | : , by bein 
y ys ci’) «Good Heavens! what is the matter, are we dt 
as she appears, she will be as joyous as before.) . 1 ays : room w 
Oh! th : sinking ?” exclaimed the ladies. ; 
! that I could watch her in some secret nook, =, . — d ment. * 
: | « Pair and sofily, Mr. Freshwater,” said one 4 
and gaze, unseen, into her eyes and read her soul. the club, * don’t be catehine crabs here GUE resses, 
. : ‘ ad ) > 
Ha! a bright idea! 1 will do it.” pre ste Teal mg 8 of rare | 
n the es. ’ 
‘ ; , ‘ lo 
With haste he sped over the bridge, gained the) = « Crabs. crabs in the boat.” they exclaimed in bavglay 
ne } : . n 
castle, and was 60 fortunate as to encounter | terror, while Ludlow put his feet upon the bench, presided 
George alone in the boat-house, to which he had | and the ladies jumped about in great agitation. clerks. 
—— - Pd er in his sailor costume. | a « No fear, ladies and gentlemen,” said the first . * 
a hurried whisper he imparted his plans to him; | speaker, convulsed with laughter, “ it was only 8 on 1. 
the young man gave a cordial assent, left the boat- | porpoise.” paca 
, : 7 ; | . . Cte 
house and soon returned with one of his crew.| «A porpoise! worse and worse, oh do let me read th 
* James,” he said, “ you were grumbling at being | get out.” P 
obliged to go out with the club to-night; here is a} « He has gone Miss, and is now far away- * Pare 
friend of mine who wishes take a spell at rowing | Look there and you will see him.” To-me 
so doff your uniform, and be off to your lady.” | The party gazed in the direction he indicated, I coule 
The young man willingly consented, soon di-| and against the bright Western sky two porpoises Por wi 
vested himself of his fancy sailor costume, and as-| were distinctly seen, disporting in the evening a Oh my 
sisted Charles in putting it on; and, resuming his| throwing themselves out of the water, and rolling Those 





usual dress, set off to keep the engagement he had! heavily back again into their native element. — 
formed in the city. The boat being ready, in oe «“ Only think of those huge creatures jumps 
l 







into the boat,” said Ella, “1 do Wish we were® 
shere ngain.” 


bustle of shoving off, Charles slipped into the boat 
beside George unobserved. 





—, 


> Wes. 
adies in 
having 
ar to believe a word he says.” ; ' 
; « Thank you for nothing,” replied the wit. 

his lei. «JT have heard somewhere,” said the sapient 
term Ladiow, ‘itis always a sign of something when 
Hot per. the porpoises and sturgeous jump up, but for the 
sane life of me I cannot tell what.” 
Pry «]tis a sigan brains are scarce,” muttered the 
GO, S€a- . 
ill chat wil. te Jae 

' «What did you observe sir! 
nig rt « [said it was a sign of bad weather.” 
ry “Oh yes,” replied Ludlow, « It was either bad 
ey weather or fair, one of the two. Butdoyou know 
— Miss Gray, I never remember any thing unless it 
‘aa is connected with the ladies—I am sucha lady’s 
anadian man, you know ! 
time The boat had reached the shore and the party 

' landed at the Thatched House Garden. George 
er o led Ardan up to Ella, introducing him as his par- 
fos ticular friend Senor Henriques de Valdo, a young 
ey pro South American, who could not speak English. 
i late She placed her arm in his, and the party passed 
he beet through the dimly lighted garden. Ella lingered 
preseian amoment, and gazed out over the water to the city 
ttracted lights which were seen twinkling inthe distance. 
sile Lud “ Poor Charles !” she marmured, “ how I do re- 
wr pent my folly. Tt on 
pening “No entiendo Ingles Senorita,” he said, in a 
and wel feigned foreign accent. : 
Mow has “lam glad he does not understand,” thought 


he Ella, or he would discover my secret. When they 










ie. aa : 
k cot were almost within the verge of the light from the 
wehaved house, Charles dropped her arm and slipped away. 
Ella laughed at her odd Spanish beau, and join- 
lie ed her party who were entering the Thatched 
d on bet House, Charles stole after them, and placing 
of thei himself in the crowd at the door, gazed around the 
adie rooin. It was surroundéd with a circle of tables 
wae loaded with all that could please the eyes of the 
Bring Young andthe fair. Fancy articles, baskets, pin- 
ene cushions, bags, dolls, cakes, creains, coffees and 
jellies. All these good and pretty things, were sold 
_ by beings as good and as pretty as they. The 
room was crowded, and resounded with merri- 
idoned Man ett The young boatmen with their singular 
to fright dresses, and their hats ornamented with boquets 
of rare flowers presented by their fair compan- 
med ® tons, Were the “observed of all observers.” ‘At 
° bench one end of the room was a Post Office, at which 
sould user three beautiful girls, as post-mistress and 
the fs clerks, who dispensed letters and siniles to all who 
is only 8 approached. George persuaded Ella to ask for 
one, and on giving her name, one was handed her 
o letme directed to Miss Ella Gray. She opened it and 
read these lines ; 
away “ Farewell! I ne’er shall look on thee again! 
®morrow sees me sailing o'er the main, 
ndicated, leould no more endure thy hate and scorn; 
rorpoises For with despair, my wretched heart is torn. 
ening al, Oh my beloved ! | could not bear to see 
d rolling HF Those lovely eyes, in coldness turned on me.” 
jompia - read this epistle in dismay. Could itreally 
were om fom Charles, or was it accident? Would he 





“en leave her without demanding an explana- 
“oul She read it again, and her distress was 
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| gain composure. 





« Do not be alarmed, cousin Ella,” said George,| visible to those around her, who eagerly begged to 
«the porpoises never enter the boats; this young) know what had moved her thus: but she refused 
gentleman is the wit of the boat, and you are not} to show her letter, and turned to a window to re 


g George, who had written it and 
handed it to the Post Office, watched her with 
much amusement, while the others repaired with 
alacrity to the wonderful Post Office which pro- 
duced such mysterious letters. Sophia now pro- 
posed returning, and loaded with pin cushions, 
pen Wipers, worsted work and old witches, they 
departed. The row over the water was delight- 
ful, for the moon had arisen and gladdened them 
on their way, while singing and light laughter was 
heard at intervals from the boat. The party land- 
ed safely, and again the silent Spaniard claimed 
Ella’s arm, which was willingly accepted, for she 
did not feel in a talking mood. The side of the 
street through which they passed was in the shade, 
so that Charles was secure from detection. They 
walked on in silence at first, but Charles, anxious 
to improve the opportunity of prying into Ella’s 
sentiments, commenced the conversation in bro- 
ken English :— 

“Senorita, you very silent—you sigh—Ah, I 
fear de heart not right.” 

Ella smiled, ‘Why do you think so Senor ?” 

“ When la Senorita sigh, bad sign—you ‘av 
quarrel wid your lover—you repent, no es asi?” 

“Goodness me Senor, how did you find that 
out?” 

‘I ’av lib much wid los yankees you sabe vat 
is guess? Bueno, I guess at it, for I am very 
conin.” 

“ Not as cunning as you imagine, Senor,” said 
Ella to herself, who began to suspect her com- 
panion. 


“T av hear of yourengagement to Senor Arden.” 
As the feigned Spaniard continued conversing, 
Ella stealthily scanned him. He wore loose white 
trousers, confined with a morrocco belt; a shirt 
striped blue and black; a scarlet silk handkerchief 
was tied in a sailor's knot around his neck, while 
his white hat, was surrounded with a black ribbon, 
the ends of which fell down and helped to con- 
ceal his face. 


“Can it be possible,” she thought—“ could 
Charles dare to'do this. Oh! if I thought so I 
would torment him well.” 


Ella listened, and peered at him until she was 
sure—yes, it was Charles, who was thus passing 
himself off as a foreigner, and Ella was really 
angry —What! to be cheated—watched—tricked 
—-her inmost thoughts thus dragged forcibly to 
light!—Oh, he should dearly pay for this night's 
amusement, 

“Ah, Senor,” she said gaily, “ you Spaniards 
are a wise people | know, but believe me you are 
quite wrong here. As you have heard of my 
engagement, | may as well tell you, it is now all 
broken off, for Arden was such a simpleton | could 
not bear him—I much prefer Mr. Ludlow.” 

Her companion started and muttered a curse, 

«“ Oh Ludlow is so lively, so good natured, Ido 
like bim more than any ove | know,” 

Poor Charles felt hot and cold ; he took his hat 
off and then crusbed it on his head agein, and did 
not know whether to fly, or stay and bear, | tor- 
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ture longer, but with a strong effort he conquered 
his emotion and said, 

“ Why den you so dull in the boat, Senorita? 
Did I not see a tear in your pretty eye when we 
crossed the water.” 

“ Since [am confessing, I may as well go on,’ 
said Ella, « I felt a foolish jealousy of cousin So- 
phia, who was talking with Ludlow, and that wits 
the only cause of my emotion.” 

With a smothered sigh, Charles went on:— 
“ Senor Arden a very good cavellero.” 

“ Why yes” said the mischievous Lila, “ good 
enough I suppose ; but between you and I he has 


’ 


——— 


to gaze upon, and knowing the packet ship Polang 
| was to sail this morning, Il immediately threw my, 
self in a boat, and have taken passage in her for 
| France. Farewell George! Break this to my pa- 
rents, and be a brother to my sisters,” 
C. ARDEN, 

A thrill of anguish shot throtigh the heart of f) 
la, and she turned deadly pale. But her pride was 
great,and she determined her cousin should yo 
witness her wretchedness; throwing the lene 
down sulkily, she said, “ [tis his own fault—I am, 
sure, Lam not to blame.” 

“Oh cousin Ella! how can you be so hav. 





not much brains—1 never loved him, and only ac- 
cepted him to render Ludlow jealous, and tease 
Sophia.” 

With a groan Charles dashed Ella’s erm from | 
him, and disappeared down the street they had just | 
crossed, while Ella, smiling, yet half repenting, | 
stepped forward and took the arm of her cousin | 
George. 

“ Where is your beau?” he asked anxiously.” 

“ Oh, he left me in avery abrupt manner.” 

“ What have you said to him, E!la?!’ | 

“Indeed, [am not obliged to tell, and besides, | 
you recollect he does not understand English.” 

Ella gazed up so scornfully and significantly at| 
her cousin, that he saw at once poor Charles had 
been discovered, and had suffered accordingly. 

“Ah, Ella, Ella!” he said, shaking his head, | 
“Tfear, unless you quit this flightiness and re-| 
nown, you will lose that treasure, a true and lov- 
ing heart.” 

“ Dear me, cousin,” she replied, tossing her | 
head, “that isa grave speech, but it seems to me | 
rather appropos to nothing.” 

George sighed, and the remainder of the walk 
home passed in silence.” 

The next morning Ella awoke heartily sorry for | 
the lengths her foily had led her the night betore. | 
“He will come this morning to reproach me,” 
she said, “ and | will forget, forgive him all.” But | 
the morning wore away and he came not. “He! 
will certainly be here this afternoon,” she 
thought. Ella stayed at home, watcied out of the 
window, fretted all the afternoon, and still. he | 
came not. “ Really, [shall begin to think Charles 
isa simple creature, could he not read my heart 
better, If jealousy kad not rendered him blind he 
might have known it was all a trumped up story te 
anger him. Itis his own fault.” 

In this mood her cousin George found her. In 
silence he advanced towards her. “ See Ella,” he | 
said, giving her an open letter, the misery your 
folly has produced.” 

She cook the letter without answering and read 
as follows: 


} 





[Off Sandy Hook.} 

“Dear Groner: 

Do not blame me, my friend, nor think me mad. 
I have left my friends and country never to behold | 
them again. Oh ! George—F am most miserable. | 
She never loved me, George! Llearot it from 
her own lips. She despised me, and accepted 
me merely to arouse the jealousy of Ludleow.—| 
Thatl lived after that terrible blow, astonished | 
me. My first feeling was to be far away from 
scenes and persons which it would only be agony! 


a 





~ 


| hearted. 


Iam really rejoiced Charles is separ. 
ted from one so devoid of feeling; but I pity the 
peor fellow wandering alone and unhappy among 
strangers ; no one to comfort and console him, | 
do not think he willlong survive, but end his days 
soon, in a foreign land, far from home and 
friends.” 

As George proceeded Ella’s pride gave way, 
and bursting suddenly into tears, she exclaimed, 
“Oh, cousin, [do love him. Lalways did, | knew 
him in his disguise, and merely told him 0 in 
joke.” 

“TI thought so,” replied her cousin, “ and 50, 
forthe pleasure of tormenting bim’you have risked 
your mental happiness for ever.” 

“Oh cousin, do not upbraid me ;—you knowne 
how wretched Lam. Oh fly to the Hook, George, 
the ship may not have sailed, and he may yet 
return.” 

“ Nay, that is impossible, Ella, “ he is gone for 
ever.” 

The grief of the repentant Ella was great 
“ What will his mother and dear sisters say. Oh! 
they will never see me more.” 

George, now that he saw Ella really repented 
her folly, endeavored to console her, and promis 
ed if she would write to Arden he would send it 
by the neat packet, and if he had not left Havrehe 
would receive it, and if he had not abjured herfor 
ever, would return. Ella grasped at even that 
slender hope, and determined to leave nothing u& 
done to bring him to her side again. 

She accordingly wrote a long and penitent epi 
tle, declaring her knowledge of his disguise, and 
deploring the spirit of mischief, which had led her 
thus to wound his feelings. This letter gone, aud 
her remorse and affliction having gained her the 
forgiveness of his family, Ella had nothing more 
to do but to sit down and count the weary hour 
and days, ere an answer could reach her. Biter 
ly did she regret that love of teazing whieh 
led her to trifle with the feelings of one so much 
attached to her. The newspapers were eager! 
seized and perused, if happily she might see 


ship mentioned, or the returning packet annou® 


ced as below; but month after month 
away, and nothing transpired to vary the wea 
monotony of ber life. Her round rosy face be 
came pale and thin, and ber mother, fearing 
her health, used every endeavor to induce her 
walk or ride out. George and Sophia also, poy 
ing her unhappy state, often called, and sometimes 
succeeded in persuading her to walk with them. 
One fine moonlight night they both urged her 
accompany them upon the water in the club 
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to which George belonged. This she absolutely; Lottery atthe Theatre. 

refused. A row on the water, and in that boat,) Reaper, allow me to offer my testimony in favor 
would bring forth old associations—and she could of the fairness and impartiality with which this lot- 
not possibly go Her mother, who knew she had | tery is drawn. As you, perhaps, take no plea- 
not been out of the house for weeks, joined her en-| sure in games of chance, it is probable you may 
treaties to theirs, and Ella finally yielded. There! be altogether ignorant of the one in question; I 
was no music that night, as Sophia was not in very) will therefore explain to you the scheme, leaving 
good spirits, and Ella sank back in her seat and) jt to your own discretion whether or not to try 
drew her hat over her face, to conceal the tears) your fortune init. Itisthis:—On entering a place 
which memory brought to hereyes. The party | of fashionable entertainment, you “put in” a cloak 
had been admiring a large ship which had anchor-| or a great coat; a lady may risk a hood or a shawl, 
ed near Staten Island, and whose brilliantly white | some persons, indeed, will try their luck even 
sails were now being furled. Ella fondly gazed) with an umbrella. Well, in exchange for your 
upon her, as she imagined it might be the packet deposit, whatever it may be, you receive a num- 





from France, that had been telegraphed, and 
which she hoped might contain a letter for her 
Alittle boat put off from the ship, and was now 
near them. The moon shone brightly on the club 
boat, and as the other buat passed, one of the pas- 
sengers sprang up from his seat :— 

“George, George !—is that you my friend ?” 
and suddenly sank in his seat, overcome with emo- 
tion. 

“Hallo! who's there?” cried George. The 
boats both lay upon their oars ; and, to his asto- 
nishment, George discovered his friend, Charles 
Arden, who had just arrived from France. Ella 
almost fainted, but was supported and encouraged 
by Sophia. The boats kept on their way together 
each crew eagerly asking questions of the other ; 
but Charles, after the first greetings between him 
and George was silent. 

How distracting was this suspense to Ella—had 
heretarned to her, or was she thrown from his 
tflections for ever? He had not asked for her, 
and, after so long an absence, would not his first 
wish have been to hear of her welfare? Oh, it 
was too plain—he would not trust his happiness 
again in the keeping of one so trifling, so unheed- 
ing. Theclub boat arrived first, and George seat- 
ing hig cousins on a bench inthe Battery, returned 
fo assist his friend; and aftera few moments of 
intense agitation, Ella beheld thera approaching. 

“Oh! Sophia, if he shouid not love me more !”’ 
she exclaimed, and shrinking in the shade awaited 
her doom, while Sophia springing forward, held 
out her hands to him. 

“Dear Sophia,” he said, seizing them eagerly, 
“howl rejoice to behold you again. But tell me, 
how is she—how is my own Ella?” 

Sophia motioned him to her, “Can you for- 
sve me, my Ella—can you receive the truant 
again?” 

“Nay, Charles, it is I who must ask forgive- 
ness. I, whose whole life ought to be devoted to 

ing the wounds I have made.” 

harles vowed he would 


——* forget, forgive her all, 
And never leave those eyes again.” 


Sophia and George passed on, and left the hap- 
PY lovers to enjoy the dear bought pleasures of a 
PY reconciliation. Their sufferings they felt 
but deepened their love, for 
—* well do vanished forms enhance 
e charin of every brightened glance ; 
And dearer seems each dawning smile, 


| bered ticket, whilst another ticket is affixed to the 
| article. Atthe conclusion of the performance the 
lottery is drawn, from which, as it professes to 
consist entirely of prizes, and to contain no blanks, 
you may be almost certain of winning something. 
It may so happen (as, indeed [ am informed, it 
sometimes does) that in the re-exchange of your 
ticket, you will receive the identical object which 
you deposited ; but such are the ingenious disor- 
der and confusion with which the various articles 
are not arranged, and the admirable carelessness 
with which the duplicate tickets are affixed to 
them, that such chances are rare. Were it other- 
wise, the game would be destitute of interest and 
void of excitement. One evening I tempted For- 
tune with a cloak, for which I had paid forty dol- 
lars only a few days before. On presenting my 
ticket, numbered 495, I was referred backwards 
and forwards, from one side of the lobby to the 
other, for the space of a good half hour; first be- 
ing offered a lady’s black silk hood; next, an old 
umbrella ; butassured, on all hands, that Il had not 
the slightest chance of drawing such a cloak as 
the one I had described, orindeed any cloak at all, 
upon my unlucky No. 495. This being apparent- 
ly the nature of the game, I suppose I was wrong 
to complain, for 1 was rebuked accordingly, So 
I waited patiently in the hall for another quarter of 
an hour, tll it was cleared of all but two or three 
visitors and the gentlemen drawers of the lottery ; 

when at lasta ticket actually “ came up” of my 

own cloak ! but bearing the number 595. Much, 

however as I was interested in the game, and for- 
tunate as I considered myself, I shall not play it 

again, inasmuch as, amongst other inconveniences 

it induces late hours. Upon this occasion it de- 

tained me nearly three quarters of an hour after 

the conclusion of the performance, and occasioned 

me the loss of a party with whom | was engaged 

to sup. 8. 








Evening. 
My window's open to the evening sky, 
The solemn trees are fringed with golden light, 
The lawn here shadow’'d lies, there kindles bright, 
And cherish’d roses lift their incense high. » 
The punctual thrush, on plane-tree warbling nigh, 
With loud and luscious voice calls down the night, 
Dim waters flowing on with gentle might 
Between each pause are heard to murinur by. 
Poets, whom nature for her service rears, 
Like priests, in her great temple, minist’ring ; 





Por having lost its light awhile.” BB. 8. 


Butin her glory fades when she appears. 
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The History of Walier Radner, 
THE PEDLAR. 


Man is the creature of circumstances—the child 
of impulse—turned by every wind—born away 


by every breath: in fact, he is the very slave of 


circumstance. This is substantially true, for how 
few are they who think and act for themselves! 
How many take the impress of that society into 
which chance may throw them, and adopt its man- 
ners, its opinions, its reasons! Tlow many flow 
onward in the current of life, with impulse as the 
mainspring of action! How many live in security 
and peace, their virtue untried by severe tests— 
their existence chequered neither by trials nor 
afflictions, 
his fellow men, examine the state of his own heart, 
and ere he condemns, ask himself how he would 
have acted in the like situation, and under like 
difficulties, and he will find his condemnation often 
times soften into compassion. A generous mind 
will freely sympathize with the unfortunate, for be 
it remembered, that many remain secure in their 
virtue only from a happy union of events, for 
without temptation where is the triumph?) Think 
not that I wish to palliate my own infirmities; no, 
let them glare forth in their full enormity. Reader, 
I have heen the creature of circumstance—the 
child of impulse. 
experience. 


I was once happy—happy in the possession of 
everything that makes life desirable—surrounded | 


by every comfort—partaking of every enjoyment, 
and blessed by the endearing ties of husband and 
of father. How ‘transient the duration of those 
kaleyon days! 
whither, whither are they fled? 
asa dream—the remembrance of them asa fleeting 
vision. How soon, alas, may our purest joys be 


Those days of innocence and joy 


They appear but 


turned to the most poignant grief! The storm of | 
adversity came upon me, and [ soon felt the full | 


fury of its desolating blasts. My fondest and 


dearest hopes were wrecked. 


peace and joy succeeded a season of affliction— | 


affliction was followed by imprudence—impru- 
dence by crime, and crime by its usual attendant 
—remorse. But let me proceed in a regular 
narrative. 

My parents were people of high respectability, 
resident in the city of London. My father Was 
connected with the West India trade, and was 
pre-eminently distinguished, both for the probity 
of his life, and the integrity of hischaracter. I was 
their only child, and their affection for me was un- 
bounded ; in fact, their whole souls were, in a 
manner, concentrated to promote my interest, and 
to advance my welfare. I was the object of their 
solicitude by day, and of their dreams by night. 
Their excessive fondness made them neither blind 
to my faults, nor caused them to pamper my youth- 
ful passions ; on the contrary, it prompted them to 
a quicker discernment of my errors. 

At the age of sixteen, my father had the good 
fortune to procure me a situation in one of the 
largest and most respectable mercantile establish- 
ments in the city of London. My attention and 
assiduity soon gained me the favor and confidence 
of my employers—my urbanity of manner the es- 


Let man, in viewing the infirmities of 


Listen then to the voice of my | 


Toa period of 


aan, 
| teem and respect of all around me. My hours of 
leisure were devoted principally to study, In th 
seclusion of my chamber | held converse With 
sages and philosophers, and other “ mighty dead.” 
In the stillness of the midnight hour, I pored oy 
the classic page, and was not aroused from ils a 
iractive beauties ull the approach of Morning 
warned me to repose. In this manner I traverse 
the delightful regions of literature ; I quafied its 
delicious draughts; I reclined in its luxuriag 
bowers; 1 plucked its fragrant fruits, and Ip. 
Like the recluses ¢ 
old, ] loved literature for its own sake; my incep 
tive to study was neither worldly profit nor ap 
plause; I had nosecret vanity to gratify, no sini 
end tu serve. Pleasing are the associations cop 
nected with this period of my existence! Hoy 
delightful the remembrance! How strikingly vivid 
the impressions! They have buoyed me upia 
|the hours of affliction; they have cheered my 
|jaded spirits, and have been as a balm to py 
wounded soul. 
Thus the toils of business were relieved, either 
by the recreation of study, or by the social inter- 
course of friendship; and in this manner sever) 
| years rolled peacefully and tranquilly away. Fo 
tune favored me by her smiles, and lavishly sup 
plied my cup of prosperity. From my own ip 
dustry and perseverance I had been lately received 
lasa partner into the firm to which I was attached, 
and other blessings awaited me. 
At the house of a neighboring merchant I frst 
met Emily Masters. The vivacity of her character 
attracted my attention, and at each succeeding it- 
terview [ became more enraptured of her svciely. 


posed in its cooling shades. 


| She was in the bleom of youth, with a mind 


riched by the elegancies of polite literature; our 
tastes and pursuits were congenial, and our heats 
were soon firmly cemented in reciprocal afiection. 
She eventually became the partner of my life, and 
the mother of my children. 

In the first year of our marriage, the dark clouds 
of affliction lowered around us. Death deprived 
|e in rapid succession of both my parents. Tes 
|years of unalloyed felicity succeeded this perl 
,of calamity. Our union was blessed with six chit 
dreu—four boys and two girls. Our eldest git, 
whose name was Emily, had just attained be 
seventh year, when she was taken from us by 
lingering disease, By a similar malady we wet 
successively bereft of five lovely children. Healthy 
was their appearance in the first years of theirit 
fancy, but no sooner did they attain a certain at 
'than their spirits began to droop, and their health 
to become impaired; thus they fell victims to 
_desolating disorder, and were cut off like the fi 
_ blossoms of spring, seared by a destructive blast. 
|No words can describe the agonizing feelings 
‘my poor wife. Each babe that had been tom 

from her had been like the parting of soul from 
body. Emaciated from long watchings, and bre- 
|ken in spirit by severe and continued affliction, 
foresaw with horror that the dear partner of my 
days must soon follow them, 

Our eldest son was now verging towards mar 
hood, and was the only one left us. Every care 
and attention that the anxious hopes of 


i 


affection could suggest, had been lavished 4p* 
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a 
his education; yet, notwithstanding, he contrived 
to form connections with young men of dissolute 
habits. Their mode of life appearing more at- 
tractive than his own, he tried to free himselt from 
the trammels of parental authority. ‘This awaken- 
ing my suspicions, I warned him of his danger. 
He heeded not advice. My repeated endeavors 
toreclaim him proved useless. My persuasions, | 
my entreaties, my threats—nay, even my tears were 
of no avail; he continued his profligate career, | 
and soon after deserted his home, carrying away | 
with him a considerable suin of money. Wicked- 
ness must surely have been innate within him, or| 
he must have been under the magic spell of vome | 
demoniac spirit. | 

What an additional source of affliction! In him | 
were centred my remaining hopes. [had looked | 
upon him as a plank saved from the dreadful | 
wreck, on which [ should be safely carried over | 
the dark waters of adversity. I had anticipated | 
his being the delight and solace of my declining | 
life. My expectations were disappointed—he | 
was a degraded outcast—a curse instead of a| 
blessing. : 

Soon after this my wife died. The streams of | 
social endearments were now parched up—the 
dearest ties of nature riven asunder. How dark 
and drear was the future! My heart was ungtad- 
dened by any fond anticipation—no distant joys | 
gleamed through the darksome mist, to assuage my 
sorrows—no delights to brighten iny existence. 

Amid the desolating misery and affliction of 
my family, prosperity attended me in my business. 
I was now the enly one left of the original firm; 
some had seceded from it, whilst others had been 
removed by the hand of death. My interests were 
consequently alone involved in it, and everything | 
lundertook—every speculation [ entered into ex- | 
ceeded my most sanguine expectations; I was rich 
and yet poor; favored by the smiles of prosperity, 
yet crossed by the frowns of adversity ; possessed 
of the means of procuring the luxuries of sensual 
life, but bereaved of the sweets of domestic life. | 
My Penates were swept away—iny hearth was| 
theerless and unendeared. 

Tothe first paroxysm of grief succeeded a settled 
state of melancholy. My whole attention seemed 
absorbed in my sorrows, which produced a listless- 
hess to everything around me. Now that the 
bonds of affection were riven asunder, life had lost 
ts charms; I was possessed of riches, yet incapa- 
‘le of exioying them, and as [ contemplated my 
heaps of gold, | exclaimed, “ How mean and 
ftovelling must be the mind of that being who 
can rest his sole happiness on the possession of 
this ore, and who, to attain it, will sacrifice every 
teling of humanity. How joyless,” I continued, 
“must be the life of amiser! His days are spent 
Meounting and gloating over his hoarded treasures, 
whilst his nights,are disturbed by the dread of 
midnight marauders, What fatal influence does 
this hateful passion exercise over his weak and 
eased imagination! His detestable love of 
money chills every social affection, and parches | 
"? the streams of benevolence. He rejects the | 
Proflered offer of friendship, lest its ultimate end 
“wuld be the possession of his wealth. He con-, 

the most disinterested kindness only as a 








———s 


motive to deprive him of his gold. He would 
sooner part with his blood than his money. He 
clings to it even in the hour of death, and re- 
linquishes his grasp only with the resignation of 
his breath.” 


As I continued gazing on my gold “ baubles !” 
cried I, « of what avail are ye to me? Ye can 


procure me the deceitful interest of the sycophant, 
and the lying tongue of the flatterer. Ye can pur- 
chase me the adulation of false friends, and realize 
the empty illusions of ambition. But can thy 
talismanic influence restore me the jewels I have 
lost, or re-fasten the severed ties of blighted affec- 
tion; no, no, yecannot. Avaunt! Avaunt then! 
For me ye have no charms.” 

Two years passed drearily and mournfully 
away, and my melancholy had buat slightly abated. 
My former pursuits had lost their attractions, and 
even my books stood neglected on the shelves. 
The frequent chidings of my friends for indulging 
such immoderate grief, at length roused me to 
reflection. Lreproached myself for my weakness ; 
[resolved to cast off the effeminacy of woe, and 
attempt to wean myself from my sorrow, by mixing 
nore in the world. 

1 accordingly entered into society, and assumed 
a cheerfulness not my own, for though the radiant 
beams of joy brightened my countenance, the 
cankering worm of affliction was at work within. 
This, however, wore off by degrees, and 1 was 
soon involved in a round of gaiety and dissipation. 
How soon a change was affected! The horizon 
of my existence was again brightened—my sympa- 
thies were again roused, but to objects of a different 
nature. I now first listened to the specious tongue 
of flattery, and yielded to its intoxicating influence. 
My heart thus yearned for the sacrifice of fresh 
incense at the shrine ef my vanity, and my feelings 
were inflated by the aspirings of ambition. A 
world of pleasure now opened tomy view. Time 
rolled on, and my house became the resort of the: 
gay, the thoughtless and the dissipated. 

A succession of guests continually crowded my 
table, most of them . 


‘‘flatterers of the featal hour 
The heartless parasites of present cheer,” 


many of them real men of the world—men of pro- 
fligate and voluptuous habits—their libations were 
long and deep, and [ kept pace with them, and 
thus the exuberance of a misguided liberality soon 
converted a social, hospitable feast, into a sensual 
vociferous banquet. ' 

In a too eager pursuit to gratify a foolish vanity, 
I exceeded the limits of discretion. I had quench- 
ed my unwary thirst from the enchanting cup— 
the draft 


“That sheds a baneful tincture o’er the eye 
Of Reason, till no longer he discerns, 
Aud only guides to err.” 


Fool and madman that I was, to be thus led away 
by the vauntings of self-interest, and the adulation 
of flattery. 

Several years of dissipation glided away, and I 
was involved in a continued round of excitement, 
‘till at length it seemed necessary to my existence, 


In the pursuit of fresh objects of a deeply absorb- 
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ing nature, [ imperceptibly contracted a love of tion in the excitements of debauchery. I was soo, 
gaming. Placing a firm reliance on my own satiated and disgusted, for my life was a continy) 
powers of resistance, I felt no hesitation in visiting | round of profligacy and depravity; my money 
the gaming table, when, from aimere spectator, | | was soon exhausted, and I began to experienc 
soon became an active agent. Thedesire of red ve pinching necessities of hunger and poverty, 
sessing the heaps of gold I saw glittering before | After a precarious existence of several months, | 
me soon dispelled my philosophy. Whatihad {joined a company of strolling players. From, 
held in theory, I found, to my sorrow, fail, when | superiority of education, combined with talent fo 





put to the test of practice. ideclamation, I made rapid strides in my profes. 
I continued my gaming propensities, ‘till at|sion; yet, withal, it produeed such a scanty pit. 


length the infatuation took such hold of me, that I |tance, that my misery and privation was but slight. 
seemed impelled forward by au irresistible im- ly alleviated. Many dismal years, in this manger, 
pulse, over which Lhad nocontrol. I soon found dragged on their weary way. At length, ing 
myself on the brink of destruction, All hope of | provincial town, [became acqsainted with & young 
redeeming my lost fortune was not however ex-|man from London. The elosest intimacy wy 
tinct. Lhad ewbarked a large capital on a busi- | soon cemented between us, and we resolved tp 
ness speculation, from which I had anticipated |seek our fortune in the metropolis. Soon afte 
the most beneficial results, but it turned outa com- jour arrival in town, we joined a gang of pick 
plete failure. [was ruined. My name appeared |pockets. We were accordingly introduced to the 
in the Gazette. My house was given up, my fur- | fraternity, and was quickly initiated into the my 
niture sold off, and [ was reduced to a compara-|teries of their art. I soon became a ‘ first hen; 
tive state of beggary. Those who had professed |and my companion nosmean adept. For some 
the greatest friendship for me in my prosperity, }cousiderable time we pursued our depredation 
deserted me in my adversity. Now that I could | wih tolerable suecess,—eseapmg detection, er 
in no way administer tothe gratification of their couraged us to more desperate acis, and alr 
fancies, they were as strenuous in their endeavors | comnntting various burglaries, we were one night 
to evade iny society, as they had been before to | taken, and [see now no prospect, save that of be 
court it. Some honored me by their compassion, but coming a perpetual exile from my native land.” 
none ever proflered me assistance They all trea- | Such was my son’s bistory, and the recital of t 
ted me with coldness—some even with disdain, |deeply affected me. During a five week's cor 
until at leagth they would not deign to notice me | finemert, we were allowed frequent interviews. 
atall. Maddened by disappointed, and worked | What a period of torturing, agonizing, suspense! 
up to a state of frenzy, in the heat of momentary, |My days were passed in great agitation of mind, 
excitement, with the hope of retrieving my lost for-|and my nights were disturbed by dreams. h 
tune. Uh! how can Irecordit! How distracting |these visions, [ was at one time re-instated in my 
the remembrance! I forged a bond to a large |former prosperity and happiness, surrounded y 
amount—was thrown into prison, where [saw no| my beloved wife and my innocent ebiddren; | 
prospect save that of my life shortly paying for- |again revelled in the smiles and endearments of 
feiture to the offended laws of my country. my Emily; LE again felt my babes clinging tomy 
When left to the solitude of my own thoughts | knees, and heard their lisping accents stter the 
what bitter pangs of remorse did the retrospect |enchanting name of father. At another time, the 
conjure up! The rigors of confinement were, |dismal tolling of the bell, which announced the 
however, in a manuer, alleviated by the occur- | approach of my inevitable doom, grated on ®J 
rence of a circumstance of mingled pleasure and |ears—then I felt the manacles removed from 0 
pain. How strange at times are the combinations | limbs, and listened to the pious exhortations of the 
of human events! My own son was an inmate of chaplain—then I heard the buzz of the crowds 
the same prison The idea of again beholding |sembled to witness my last struggles ; then with 
one dear to me was a source of infinite gratifica-|a faultering step I seemed to ascend the platform, 
tion, but how agonizing the reflection that that} when the thrilling sensations which shook 
beloved object was an associate in crime! We |frame, would cause me ‘to awake, and to start ine 
were permitted to see each other. We met, and | consciousness, but, alas! into consefousnest 
most affecting was our meeting. what !—to reflect that, ere long, this herrid vise 
I told him all that had occurred to me since his | must be realized : 
departure from my roof; | then requested hin to | The day of my trial at length arrived, and 
relate to me his adventures, which he did as fol- | brought with it the accustomed bustle and ¢ 
lows :— sion. Twas resigned to my fate, for what hop 
“ You are aware, my dear father, of the way of could L entertain of escape. 1 was arraigned * 
life of my early associates; they were dissolute the bar, and the trial proceeded with the 
and profligate, and persuaded me to abandon my | solemnity and awe. The result of it produced @ 
home. They represented tome the exstatie joys electric effect in the court—there was some 
attendant on the votaries of pleasure. They ridi- formality in the indictment, and I was acquitted | 
culed the dull insipidity, as they termed it, of vir-| Words are inadequate to convey even a faint 
tue, aud considered the profession of religion as of the state of my own feelings on this occasr” 
mere cant and hypocrisy. Advice they called [seemed paralyzed—I could not but feel g 
jargon, and their jeers caused me to disregard in being rescned from an ignominivus death, 
your precepts. Weary of what appeared to me, |it raised in my heart neither ecstasy nor de 
the unenlivening and plodding monotony of a vir-|A different fate awaited my son, he was 


tuous life, left your protection to seek gratifica- guilty, and sentenced to wansportation for 
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SONG OF THE MERMAIDS, &c. 
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Heartrending, was our parting—we parted, and | ev. 
for ever ! Light as the wing of Zephyr in play, 


When again let loose on the world, where was Or the iried down of the billows spray ; 
lw take refuge ? I dare not face any of my former | Not a ripple we leave, not a track to tell, 
fiends, ahd I could not bear to herd amongst men, | As we sink in delight to our ocean dell, 
for cuit seemed branded on my forehead. I | Or float on the wave as we bask in bliss, 
wished to retire from the world, and pass the re- Of the dewy air and the moonbeam’s kiss. 
mainder of my days in voluntary exile, but how | ¥, 
could Ido it ?—I had not even the means of sub- | Gem upon gem, and flower upon flower, 
sistence. After enduring many privations, I was | Of the Pearl’s mine and the coral’s bower ; 
at length driven to the calling of a Pedlar, and | Are robb’d of their hties, that their mingled tint, 
that | might mingle as little as possible with the | May beauty’s hne on our cheeks imprint, 
rest of mankind, I sought means of disposing of | And the loveliest forms are of grace despoiled. 
my wares, by traversing the most distant and se-| T perfect the form of tle ocean child. 
cluded parts of the country. Many solitary and 
dreary years have I followed this avocation—never | Not the stain of earth in our hearts hold we, 
have I approached the busy haunts of men, except). al able o 

i it by necessity, and my existence has |), paee* op > nares 
ae 8Y rn Po lat A ... | Not the viewless zephyr thatdwells in the rose, 
been an unvaried routine of misery and ptivation. | ©. more to the eye of being diaplone, 
prt on <8 heaet x uaiaas t pasar We are the essence of life and light, 

: tied 

neditated the act of self-destruction; but, in re- But never yet flashed on a mortai’s sight. 
fleeting on the enormity ofthe crime, I thank God, 
azason has triumphed. 

The rising of to-morrow’s sun may gladden the 
hearts of thousands. It will shine equally on the 
evil and the good—on the miserable and the hap- 
ny; itmay shed its lustre on the bride decked in 
her wedding garments, and, alas! it may also 


Vi. 





vil. 
Softly and sweetly-Oh ! moonbeams fall 
On the silver breast of the ocean’s hall— 
Sparkle, ye stars, in your sapphire blaze— 
Warble, ye winds, your fairy lays, 
Sport we away in happiness free— 
Nymphs of the blue and boundless sea ! 


shine on the criminal, brought from a loathsome ————— ——- 


dungeon to suffer an ignominious death. To me The Drama. 
itwill bring the same sorrows and calamities, and| Tueatricar amusements being so extremely 
{ cannot forbear murmuring. I pray constantly | fashionable, now-a-days, we shall hereafter give 
fora speedy release from this valley of tears. in each number, light and appropriate reviews 
From the dreary loneliness of my solitary re- | this most refined of all recreations of the present 
teat, [ pen this brief sketch of my life, that it may | day. It has for ages past been the trite remark, that 
- - warn others, of those rocks on SS ae such and such a one is pape e-em. 
of my happiness has foundered, and thus |'The remark is wore than verified in reference to 
escape those ssiveries which have been the lot of | Mr. Simpson, the Manager of the Park Theatre, 
WALTER RADNOR, THE PEDLAR. to whom our citizens are under innumerable obli- 

gations for his zealous efforts in introducing into 
ORIGINAL. this country the first artists of Europe. Season 

after season wears away, and as often we are 

Song of the Mermaids. presented with new theds. And in thus pursuing 
en Coes a course he has never deemed the hazarding of any 
Author of * The Sea Nymph's Wake,” &c., &¢. | risk too greatin the procurement of talent of a rare 
‘ - and diversified character for the amusement of the 

I. theatrical public—and that public have shown him 

Wats the moon beams full on the pathless seas, /they are not backward in acknowledging and ree 
And music is borne on the wings of the breeze ; warding such enterprising exertions; night after 
When stars are gemming the mantle of night, night the Park presents a spectacle of impos? 
And cloud-beds are rolling their pillows of light, grandeur.—Mr. Simpson can boast still stronger 
Oh! then from the depths of the deep we rise, claims on the public; he has grown old amongst 








bask im the smile of the midnight skies. us ;—who does not remember him twenty years 

i. ago, when in all the vigor of youth and health, he 

Mortals may tell of the forms we hold, was the source of our most infinite gratification? 

Tis fancy alli—and that fancy cold, In those days when with Hopkins Robinson, 

Onn bright as beanty can be, -| Pritchard, Spiller and Hodgkinson, he shared the 

V dread as the forms ‘neath the Upas tree. palm—those were the days of theatrical splendor, 

un is the image—no mortal can tell ! when 

Ofthe witching Nymphs of the ocean's dell. 


« Wit and genius gathered round the stage.” 


in. 
We were formed, ere the world in ether swung, |As*actor and manager Mr. Simpson hes been 
Or the spheres their hymns of glory sung, before the New Yorkers seven and twenty years, 
ons of years, ere the birth of Time, and in that time he has pursued firmly “the even 
We dweit in the bowers of ocean's clime, tenor of his way,” without swerving at any period 


4 gem, not a flower, that studs the zone to gain popular opinion. In the hour of 
bright, but in us is shown. he ever was found among the first to step forward 
36 
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and tender his assistance in relieving the widow’s 
woe and drying the orphan’s tear. 

Since the commencement of the present season, 
the frequenters of the Park Theatre have been re- 
galed with a powerful galaxy of talent,—FPorrest, 
Power, Keeley, Jones, Mrs. Keeley, Miss Horton, 
and Mademoiselle Augusta, from the Academie 
Royale, have allin their turns contributed nightly 
to the gratification of well-filled houses and enthu- 
siastic audiences. 


Mr. Forrest, after an absence of two long years 
from his native land and the “Stage” made his 
debut inthe Roman character of Damon, before a 
house thronged to suffocation, his entrance was 
hailed with deafening applause, cheers, and other 
demonstrations of recognition, which indicated 


strongly that he was still remembered as the favo- | 


rite child of America. An evident improvement 
is perceptible in his acting,—he is not as boister- 


ous as formerly, but displays a style similar to | 


that of the French school. As aphysical actor, it 
may with truth be asserted that Forrest is without 
a rival on either the American or European Stage 
——he is emphatically the child of genius. The range 
of characters which he personated were necessari- 


ly limited, his engagement being only for six | 


nights, previously to his appearing in London and 
Paris, where he has acceded to the liberal terms 
offered him. At the conclusion of the play of 
Othello on his benefit night, he came forward and 
delivered a handsoine address, whereinhe reverted 
most feelingly to the fact of his first appearing in 
this city, at the Park Theatre, in the very charac 

ter, which be had that evening represented. As 
he progressed in picturing his subsequent success, 
the emotion and excitement under which he labor 

ed were fully manifested, and on bidding a final 
farewell to his friends, he was so overcome it 
appeared with difficulty he was enabled to retire 
from the stage. He leaves the land of his birth, 
earrying with him the good wishes of all, and for 
ourselves, we hope, prosperous gales and gentle 


——$————————— —_L—SaEE= 
fully the capability of her melodious voice, whieh 
had, in Cinderella, from her nervousness aud tim. 
tdity, suunded much to her disadvantage. 

The Orchestra of this theatre we are pleased tg 
find 1s materially improved since the last Season: 
instead of being as formerly, a place of Contention 
between the musicians, laughing and talking, jg 
the annoyance of the house, is now a quiet, wel. 
managed band. The appropriate selection of ove. 
tures, and symphonies for the acts, is a feature of 
some importance, as it renders the time pleasan 
instead of irksome, 


Mademoiselle Augusta, who has been astonish 
thousands, is the most elegant danceuse that eve 
graced the boards of this “* Home of the Classics” 
Her grace, firmness of step, and true “ poetry of 
motion” surpass anything ever introduced on thiy 
side the Atlantic. The Spanish dance, La Cade 
cha is at once captivating and beautiful—the skill 
aud taste displayed in the costume with the bewi 
dering sound of the castinetts instantly envelopes 
the dunce in the dazzling charm of romance, The 
scene from the Navas, represented by a comple 
corps de ballet is the chef d’ euvre of Enchantmen, 

and Fany Scene, which was, on each evening, 
hailed by the audience with over powering de 
light. The figurantes all appears in rich flesh cole 
ed dresses, with scarfs thrown carelessly around 
their bodies, and the spectator in a moment realizes 
a band of perfect nymphs :— 


One brighter than the rest floats proudly on, 
| Like a glad fawn free’d from confining bounds, 
Proud of her beauty, and enchanting wiles; 
| Her feet like lightning, or the twinkling stars, 
Move rapidly, and yet with such superior grace 
That audiences in wonderment admire. 
See where she moves! ‘A mortal shape indeed 
With life and love and light and deity, 
/And motion which may change but cannot die: 
An image of some bright eternity: 
| A shadow of some golden dream; a tender 


winds may attend him on the voyage, and waft! Reflection of the eternal moon of love, 


him swiftly o'er the tempestuous billows of the 


| Under those motions life's dull billows move; 


deep. | A metaphor of Spring, aud Youth and Morning!” 
Miss Horton, a young debutante of the English | And now she curvets with immortal grace, 


Opera House, made her first appearance before an 


And starts from earth, her eyes upraised to heaves 


American audience, in the part of Cinderella, an | As if communing with some spirits there, 
. } . 

attempt somewhat hazardous, after the impression | Anxious fo leave dull earth, and fly 

made on the musical world, by Madames Austin, | To homes where love eternal reigns ; 


Wood, Hughes and Watson, in the same character. 
Miss Horton doubtless felt most sensibly the many | 
disadvantages attending the first appearance of a | 
stranger, from the imploring and timid glances | 
which she repeatedly cast towards that refined and 
delighted audience which greeted her. Notwith- 
standing the embarrassing position in which she 
was placed, the sweet melody of her voice and her 
polished musical education carried her triumphant- 
ly through the whwle of Rossini’s most difficult | 
music. Her voice is a mezzo contralto, of great | 
flexibility, with an execution free and rapid, which 
she manages with considerable skill and taste, 
She appeared with equal suecess, as Susannah, 
and not only sustained the high opinions previous. 
ly formed of her abilities, but having from acquain. | 
tance nequired confidence, she developed more 


Where truth dics not and virtuous hearts are blest! 


Mrs. & Mr. Keeley, of the London Theatres, hart 
heen reaping golden laurels ; he in the personation 


‘of low comic parts, and she, by her natural and 


pathetic style of acting,—of which every acto, 
look, word, plunge into the inmost recesses of the 
heart. Every ear is charmed by ber melody, all 
hearts are bursting with the depth of her pathos 
and finally enchanted by her playful vivacity,® 
the general interest and enthusiasm which 
manifestly commands by the searching develope 
ment of her powers. Though not exquisitely bea® 
tiful, her face abounds with interest and is expre® 
sive of deep feeling and passion. These distr 
guished performers liave brought over with me 
from Europe, several domestic dramas,—0#¢ 
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which, Lucille, a Story of the Heart, we have seen, 
and the acting of Mrs. Keeley drew forth the deep- 
est sympathics, and eventhe occasional intermix- 
ture of the volatile spirit, was made to harmonize 
with the agonized feelings of the soul. The story 
js of a young girl, (Mrs. Keeley,) who having en- 
geared herself to a young blind farmer, (Mason,) 
are betrothed, and she obtains. through the means 
of a skilful oculist, the recovery of his sight,which, 
when restored fills her cup of happiness. 
recovery he is possessed with an unquenchable 


desire for glory, and leaves her for the army, which | 
She re-| 


isatthat period in some part of Egypt. 


mains behind in utter despair; a long time elapses | 


and no tidings are heard of her beloved. She 


isunable to contain herself longer and quits her | 


father’s ‘house to seek in the deserts her truant 


lover. After encountering many reverses on her | 
journey, she reaches the army. The state in hich | 


she finds her lover is deplorable indeed; for hav- 
ing been received with considerable favor by the 
commander, he is promoted to a high rank ; and 
flushed with his success he indulges to excess in 
gambling and is finally reduced to beggary. Lu- 
cille arrives while he is lamenting over his distres- 
ses. The denoument is very happily brought about 
by her rushing to his arms, and eventually they are 
united. Of the general acting of Mrs. and Mr. 
Keeley, it were impossible to speak with too much 
praise. She is the most finished, talented and 
natural actress that ever visited us, and the only 
female who is at all her equal in America, is Mrs. 
Cuarman,a lady, whom the theatrical community 
have reason to deplore is not engaged at one of 
our principal houses. 


National Theatre. This magnificent and richly 
decorated house is in the “ full tide of successful 
experiment.” Its opening created a new era in 
theatricals, and gavea fresh impulse to the play- 
going community. As the Italian Opera House, 
it was considered the most splendid establishment 
ia the known world, not even excepting the thea- 
tres of Paris and Italy. Combining as it does com- 


fort and convenience in its interior, with saloons | 


aud sitting rooms reserved for ladies, which is au 
advantage over the other theatres of our city, it 
will become a place of fashionable resort for those 
who delight in this ratiegal and innocent amuse- 


ment. The managers, Flynn & Willard have dane | 
all in the power of men to keep up through the | 


season, a continued succession of novelty. Thus 


, 
far we have been presented with Booth, James | 


Wallack, Mademoiselle Celeste, Miss Clifton, 
Miss Phillips, Miss Watson, and a host of other 
“bright stars,” who have shene brilliantly to 
crowded audiences of dazzling beauty. The most 
attractive feature ofthe season isthe new operatic 
ballet of the Maid of Cashmere, which has been 
performed every evening for two weeks. Indeed, 
such were the state of the houses, we have found it 
totally impossible to obtain a seat, that would 
enable us, with comfort, to witness the piece. 
The dancing of Celeste is beyond her former efforts 
“her elasticity and agility of step and motion 
give universal delight; the grace with which she 

‘ormed the arduous part is a theine of enthusi- 
“sic admiration. ‘The singivg and acting of the 


On his! 








charming little Miss Watson, is deserving of une- 
quivocal praise ; although the music of her part is 
the most ditlicult of the prece, still she acquits her- 
self ina manner that reflects the highest credit on 
her assiduity and attention to study, for one so 
young as she is. The rest of the operatic parts are 
filled by Morley, Plumer and Mrs. Conduit with 
judgment and discretion. The Orchestra of the Na- 
tional, comprises the first artists in the country, 
and in common justice to their exertions, itis due 
them to say, that Auber’s music is most admira- 
Celeste is assisted in 


bly performed throughout. 
her dancing by those celebrated artistes Mademoi- 
selle Arreline and Chickena, with a powerful 
corps de ballet consisting of some twenty females, 
The history of the first production of the piece in 
France, may be of some interest to the reader, 
we therefore subjoin a brief outline : 


| The circumstances which originally led to the 
_ production of the Maid of Cashmere are somewhat 
singular. It was the result of a conspiracy, set on 
| foot at Paris, for the purpose of injuring the pro- 
fessional reputation of the celebrated dancer TTag- 
lioni, and of exalting a rival danceuse, named Du- 
iverne. ‘The prime movers of the cabal, were the 
| director of the ballet of the Academie Royale, a 
personal enemy to Taglioni, and the celebrated 
| musical composer, Auber, an ardent admirer of her | 
irival. The time chosen for carrying the conspirgs 
cy into effect, wasduring along absence of Tag-— 
| honi, on a professional engagement out of France. 
| The conspiritors set to work, and between them, 
| produced “ The Maid of Cashmere.” The excite, 
| ment occasioned by the production of this piece, , 
on the musical and dancing world of Paris, can — 
scarcely be imagined; nothing was thought or spo- | 
ken of but Auber’s charming music, and Duverne’s) 
| beautiful dancing. : 
The opera ran through the season with undimin-- 
ished attraction, until the return of the enchantress 
Taglioni at once dissipated thé charm which had 
held the Parisians spell-bound. Her first appear- 
ance on the stage was futal to the short-lived cele- 
brity of Duverne ; Auber and his coadjutor wero_ 
defeated in their main object. The whole musical 
world paid a willing tribute of admiration to the 
fascinating production of Auber’s master mind, 
| The London managers, with their accustomed en- 
terprise, made the amplest and most expensive - 





‘arrangements for the production of the opera, 
/at Drury Lane Theatre. Duverne was engaged at 
great cost, and Mademoiselle Augusta, the same | 
| lady who is now engaged at the Park Theatre, sus- 
tained the second part to perfection, which ia her 
| hands was rendered bot litte inferior to that of 
_La Bayadere, and which, no doubt, had she been” 
allowed sufficient scope, would have been equal. 
The success of the piece wasas complete in Lon- 
don as it had been in Paris, and its performance 
only ceased with the close of the season, 

The music of the opera is really a chef d’ auore, 
light, sparkling, and brilliantly appropriate to the 
subject, There runs through the piece a chain 
of melody, whieh holds the mind captive from: the 
rising to the fall of the curtain. The ballet part is 
also admirably arranged by the nnconquerable Cex 
leste, and forms throughout a perfect tableau, 
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[The Copy right for this arrangement is secured. ] 


Andante affetuoso. 
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A chain o’ go 


Nor brai 








Nor palfrey fresh and fair ; 
nd you the foremost of them a’, 
Shall ride our forest Queen, 
But aye she loot the tears down fa’, 


For Joek o’ Hazledean. 


2 
ld ye shall not lack, 
to bind your hair, 
Nor mettled Hound, nor managed Hawk, 


3 
The Kirk was deck’d at morning tide, 


The tapers g 


fair, 
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youngestson, And ye shall be his Bride, And ye shall be _ his 
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ummer’d 

The Priest an Biegroom wait the Bride, 
But ah! no Bride was there, 

They sought her both in bower and ha’, 
The Lady was not seen, 
She’s o'er the border and awa’, 
Wi’ Jock o’ Hazledean. 
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Literary Notices. Norices or FLoripa AND THE CamPaicys—py 
Tue Mencaant’s Cvrerx, and otner Tates: M. M. Cohen, an officer of the left wing.—Our auth 


Harper & Brothers. —Who has not read the * Pas- | has displayed great ability in the collection of big 


sages from the diary of a Physician?” We reply, facts, and his impartiality in noticing the move 
unhesitatingly, every one! They appeared origi- | &"ts of the generals—has been honorably lesuf. 
nally as a series of tales in Blackwood’s, and the | ed to, by officers whose interests or whose wishes 
excitement and interest created were immense. |C°Mmet them closely with the opposing commay. 


| . ° 
The author, until recently was unknown—he is 'ders, whose personal feuds have again bee 


now ascertained to be Dr. Samuel Warren. ‘Their | Y2*™ed into existence by the dreadful war-whoo 


*~ 
moral and intellectual power—the pathos and and sharp crack of the Seminoles’ rifle; but we 
unaffected simplicity which pervade each and must not wander into the disputes of the mili 

every one of these tales, have gained the adimira- weary res eg erm aii <a ofthe 
tion of all who have perused them. The melan- | whet “~ on ; a ne a ant des 
eholy delineation of the character of Henry Elliot |°°? hee » yet Sear nce! Be re oridas, 
and Mary Hillary is affecting in the extreme,-—the |gained from the research and knowledge of Spe 
falee accusation against Henry by Mary's father nish and other authors, whom he has extensively 
and his acquittal—her abandonment of her father's i aca ‘ oe =. pepe ° 
house—his thrust frim employment by those |°"°" d he ee and which, at a hear may 
whom he had served for years--her accouchment | **'¥® 48 4 reference; progressing on, he gives the 
in the hospital—his raving madness at the gate,— |°°4%¢® of the war and the dreadful massacre of 
and finally, his self-destruction, are described with the — until their bloody barbarities raised. 
an extraordinary and masterly degree of interest. cry of horror and vengeance through every see. 
Every one above the age of Ave -weuld-te amply — of the union,--when a just indignation caused 
repaid by reading these tales ;—the moral lesson peepee to leave the an +t home, family 
imparted to the world, is brought home to the | aud riends to shoulder their muskets and deter 
domestic circle of many of our selfish and narrow | minedly prepared to wage through the battle’s strift, 


minded aristocrats of the present day. jand avenge the fall of their murdered country 
‘men. It was at this time, when the excitement 


Git Bras: Harper & Brothers —This is by far | was high in the Southern States, that our author, 
the finest edition of Smollet’s translation of Gil impressed with the same feelings and animated by 
Blas ever published. The illustrations are most the same noble desire—volunteered to serve undet 
capitally executed by George Cruikshanks, with | the “ striped bunting” of his country. The author's 
an originality and quaintuess almost equal to the | private journal shows him to have gone through 
author. The piquant drolleries of the book carry |ithe campaign with a smiling face—his jokes and 
us insensibly away from our gravity, and the wit must have lightened the fatigue of manys 
fascination is such, we are scarcely composed | brother soldicr’s weary hour, and yet his heart 
sufficiently to resume our sedate duties. Con- | does not want the power to feel-for the misfortunes 
sidering all things—the unique engravings—beauti- | of his comrades. B. B. Hussey, 331 Broadway. 
ful letter-press and paper—elegant binding, and! Gy once Bat.compn: Harper & Brothers.—Thisis 
the large quantity of reading contained in each | , genuine American nevel—its scenes, intidem 


volume—Gil Blas is the cheapest book extant. /and characters—all are drawn from life inthe “ft 


; : at 
No library is certainly complete without his | west.” It was heralded by no flourishes, ot te 
almost incredible adventures; and it is withal a) | hers 

: a. f ~ ‘preliminary announcements that the publ 
charming novel to assist in whiling away a long 


had in press, a book of such rare genius; but the 
oe | work must and will acquire popularity itself, As 
Home, on tue Inow Rute, a domestic story :|a spirited and interesting picture of Western life 
Harper & Brothers.—Miss Sarah Stickney's name | and people, it is the most correct we have evet 
on the title page, is an endorsement sufficient for | read. 


any book----with that it will bear the test of public Locian Borapanra, writion by Mmeslf tof ders 


scrutiny. The story is deeply wrought and ex- ; ine, 
ceedingly well managed. It is not a whit inferior | & Otley —The memoirs of the Prince of Canine 


: : “rer sal 
to the best of her furmer productions, and must be | have at last made their appearance. _— 
perused with attention phy of Lucien embraces the political strfes 


the total overthrow of the Republic, aided by the 
Tax Passion Frower.—This neat unpretending | %*™y under Napoleon. We should judge from 
little work, edited by Mias A. J. Reed, is fast taken jeursory glance through its pages, that the a 
a strong hold of the minds of vur voung ladies. The | ¥®5 one of intense interest, recording as it does, 
nuinber before us, is ornamented with two delicate- | many facts of the utmost importance which have 
ly colored flowers and blank crayon leaves fay | age been shrouded in darkness. As a true 
sketches. It is beautifully bound in a red mo-! history of past events to revert to in afier year, 
roceo gilt cover, with gold tinted edges. The con-|the work is invaluable. The type is large 
tents, which embrace many well written articles, | beautiful—the paper white—and the book 
and the general arrangement are execlilent. We | for fifty cents. :, » 
perceive the names of some of the first statesmen | Lucren Boxarante: Harper & Brothers.—A 
of our country, attached to the list of subscribers great deal too much tumult has been created 
inserted in the number. The Passion Flower is | about the memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte—far more 
published at five dollars a year—a sum too in-|than the book is deserving of. The Marpers 
adequate for a work of its style. \ their usual enterprise, have published the volume 
in a convenient compact form, for three shilling? 
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